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rHia^'Ai'K 

TnRC-hu'f ilillkntUy wh«-h HngliHhJiifn Imvc 
expcricnwl in writinjj; ulittut Hun.mu Jms, «{> 
till cmite lately, Ih'cu the pn'vailiiijj: ignoraiire 
of tlu' witlt reK»nl to all that 

coiuHTUs Russian affairs. A singularly in- 
tflligont Russian, who is eonmftfil with liar 
Art Theatri! at; Moscow, said to Juf that hr 
feared tla* ntnv interest taken hy 
intellectuals with n-gard to Russian lit endure 
ami Russian art . He was delightiai, of emirse, 
that tlu-y should he intensted in Russian 
affairs, hut he feared their inteiest was in 
danger of being (’ryslallr/.ed in a false shape 
and directed into erroneous j-!utnnels. 

Tliis ignorance will always remain until 
Knglish peoide go tt* Rtissia and learn to 
know the. Russian people at first liand. It 
is not enough to lie acquaint ed with a certain 
number of Rtissian writers j I say a certain 
number advistsily, ht'eause, althtiugh it is true 
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PREFACE 


that such writers as Tolstoy and I'urgenev 
have long been naturalized in England, it is 
equally true that some of the gi-ca1<'st and 
most typical of Russian authors have not yet 
been translated. 

There is in England no compIet(? trans- 
lation of Pushkin. This is rniich th<' same 
as though there were in Russia no (‘(»mpl('t(' 
translation of Shakespeare or MiUoti. I do 
not mean by this that Pushkin is as greal, a 
poet as Shakespeare or Milton, but I <lu mean 
that he is the most national and Jlu> most, 
important of all Russian wriU'rs. 'riierc is 
no translation of Saltykov, the greatest of 
Russian satirists; there is no eomplef(‘ trans- 
lation of Leskov, one of her grcjitesf no\' ('lists, 
while Russian criticism and philo-sophy, as 
well as almost the whole of Russian poc'try, is 
completely beyond the ken of England. The 
knowledge of what Russian civilisation, with 
its glorious fruit of literature, consists in, is still 
a sealed book so far as England is coneerr\ed. 

M. B. 
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(’lIAl^TKIl i 

Till'. ORKUSS 

Fok the purposes of the ttvertif»<‘ Eussiiui, 
and slill more for the pur{»osesof the foreigner, 
Russian lit end ure l»egins witlv the nineteenth 
century, that is to say with the reign of 
Alexander 1. It was then that the literary 
fruits on whieh Russia lias since fed were 
born. The seeds were sown, of course, 
centuries earlier; hut the history of Russiati 
literature up t.o the nineteenth century is not 
a history <if literature, it i.s the history of 
Russia. It nuiy well he ohjeelcd that it i.H 
diflk-ult to .separate Russian literature from 
Russian history ; that for th<‘ understanding 
of Russian litenilnrc an understanding of 
Riussian history is indispensable. This is 

probably true ; hut, in a sketch of this dimen- 

t» 
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sion, it would be quite impossible f o give even 
an adequate outline of all the vi<'issitu(les in 
the life of the Russian p<n>ple which have 
helped and hindered, blij^hted ami fostered 
the growth of the Ibissian tre<‘ of h'tters. 
All that one can do is to mention some ot 
the chief landmarks amongst the events which 
directly affected the growth of Hussinn 
literature until the dawn of that. <-poeh when 
its fruits became palpable to Russia ami to 
the world. 

The first of these facts is tin* ('xi.stenee of 
a Slav race on the banks of the Dnieper in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, ami the 
growth of cities and tra<le ctmlres such as 
Kiev, Smolensk, and Novgorod, whi<-h st><‘m 
already to have been considerable seitlenuaits 
when the earliest Russian records we*re 
written. Of these, from the point of view 
of literature, Kiev was the most important. 
Kiev on the Dnieper was tiic mother of 
Russian culture; Moscow and St. Petersbtirg 
became afterwards the heirs of Kiev. 

Another factor of vital historical import- 
ance which had an indirect effect on the his- 
tory of Russian literature was the coming of 
the Norsemen into Russia at the beginning of 
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the ninth century. They aimc a.s armed nu‘r- 
chants from Scandinavia; they fmmded and 
organized prineijvalities ; they took Novgorod 
and Kiev. Tlu‘ Scandinavian Viking became 
the Russian Ktiioz, and the Varangt^r priiu-i- 
pality of Kiev heeame the kenuil of liie Russian 
State. In the course <d tinus tlie Norsemen 
iH'cann- mergaal in tl»e Slavs, hut left true<'S 
of their origin in tlu‘ Sagas, tiu' /byha;/, which 
spread from Kiev all over Russia, and stdl 
survive in s<mu> distant gov<Tnments. Henee 
tlic Norse nanu s Oli'g (llelgi), Olga (Uelga). 
Igor (Ingvjir). The ■word Ibissian. Rmv. th<‘ 
origin and etymology of which nrt> shrouded 
in ohseurity, was lirst applied to the men-at- 
arms who formed the higher class of society 
in the early Varanger states. 

The next determining faetor in the early 
history of Russian literature is the Church. 
Vladimir, Prince of Kiev, married the sister 
of the Kmperor of Byzantium and was bap- 
tized; heneeforward Christianity begun to 
spread (U 87 -«), but the momentous fact is 
that it was the Christianity of the Knst. The 
pearl of the Oospels, says Soloviev, was 
covercti over with the dust of Byzantium, 
and Russia was committed to the Greek 
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tradition, the Greek rivalry with the West 
and was consequently excluded from th< 
civilization of the West and tint ^r,va.t Intel, 
lectual community of which Konu; was the 
centre. This fact is of far-ivaelun-. and 
momentous importance. No less iinf)orl,ant 
was the introduction of the Slavotnhr liturgy, 
which was invented by two Greek brothers 
from Saloniki, in the ninth century, who 
tried to force their Macedonian dialect on 
all the Shavs, and succeeded in the case 
of Bulgaria and Servia. A cenlurv or so 
later it reached the Russian Slavs, 'riwough 
Bulgaria, the Russians acquired a ready- 
made literature and a written langua-n- in a 
dialect which was partly Bulgarian and 
partly Macedonian, or rather Macedonian 
with Bulgarian modiheations. 'I'iu* posses- 
Sion of a written language acted as u lever 
as far as culture was eoncermai. In the 
eleventh century, Kiev was oru* of the most 
enlightened cities in Europe. 

f Kiev were at this tim<> related 

nod ^ France, Hungary, Norway, 

and even England. The Russian MSS. of tlie 
e eventh century equal the host MSS. of 
Western Europe of the same perio<l. The 
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city of Ki<'v was a honu' of wealth, learijinj?, 
and art. Uyzantiiu* artists went to Kiev, 
and Kiev s<'nt Hussian })uinter.s to the W«-.st. 
There .seeme<l at this lime to be no harrier 
between Kast and West. Nothinje' eonid be 
more proniisinjU[ than stieh abegiuninjj; but the 
course of Russian history was not destined to 
run smooth. In the midtile of fht* elevtmth 
conUuy, the foundations of a durable barrier 
betwetai Russia and llV.sfcrn Knrojx* w«!re 
laid. This was brfui/^ht about, by (he .sehisiii 
of the Kuslera and Western €hurelu‘s. The 
schism art)se out of the immemorial rivalry 
between tht‘ (Jreeks jiud the Latins, a rivalry 
which ever sinta* then has eoiitinued to exist 
between Rtime and Ryzantium. I'he Slavs, 
whom tin: matter di<l iu»t coneern, and w’ho 
wt'i't! naturally tolerant, were thtf victims of 
a racial hairetl ami a rivalry whtslly alien 
to them. It may mmn unnecessary to dwell 
upon what somt? may rtsgard as an ancient 
and trivial eeel«‘siastieal dispute. But, in 
its effec'ls ami in its results, this “ Qucrtrlle 
de Moine,*’ as I.,<m X said when he heard of 
Luther's aelion. was as momentous for the 
East as the Reformation was for the W<wt. 
Sir Charles Eliot says the schism of the 
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Churches ranks in importance with the 
foundation of Constantinople and the Corona- 
tion of Charlemagne as one of the turninfl 
points in the relations of West and East. Re 
says that for the East it was of doleful import, 
since it prevented the two great divisions 
from combining against the common enemy, 
the Turk. It was of still mon‘ doleful import 
for Russia, for the schism erectial a l)arri('r, 
which soon became formidable, hc-tween it 
and the civilizing influences of W(>stern 
Europe. ’ 

But in the eleventh and twelfth tumHiries 
the existence of this grooving barrier was not 
yet perceptible. The eleventh ami twelfth 
centuries in Russia were an age of Sagas and 
“Byliny,” already clearly stami>ed with the 
democratic character and ideal that is at 
the root of all Russian literature, and which 
offer so sharp a contrast to and 

Western ideals. In the Russian Sagas, the 
most popular hero is the peasant’.s son. who 
IS despised and rejected, but at the c-ritical 
moment displays superhuman strength and 
saves his country from the enemy; and in 
^turn for his services is allowed to drink his 
nil tor three years in a tavern. 
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But by far the most interestijitj; remains of 
the iitcrature of Kiev whieh huv(‘ reaehed 
posterity are tlu? Clironitin of Kitv, often 
called it u; f'/iroa/e/e «/ .VeA-tor, lini.slK'd at the 
begtrminffof the twelft h century, and the Story 
of tlu‘ Raid of Prince I nor. 'fljc Chronicle of 
Kin\ writt<-n in a eloisi<-r, rich in thnl epic 
detail ami deinoeratie quality that eharae- 
terize the Sapas, is th<- basis of all later 
chronicles dealing with IJu' early history of 
Russia. The Story of the Raid of Prince hfi^ir, 
which also belongs fc» tlu' twelfth century, a 
prose epic, is not only one of the most re- 
markable memorials of the ancient writtt'u 
language of Russia: hut by virtue of its 
originality, its historical truth, its vividness, 
it holds a uni<}uc place in the literary histoiy 
of Europe, and offers an interesting contrast 
to the Chanson da Roland, 

The Story of the Raid of igor tells of an 
expedition made in the year 1185 against the 
Polovtsy. a trihe of numuds, by Igor the son 
of Sviatoslav, Prince of Novgorod, togtjther 
with other Princes. The story tells how the 
Princes s<‘t out and raid the enemy’s country ; 
how, successful at first, they are attacked by 
overwhelming numbers and defeated; how 
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Igor is taken prisoner; aiul how in the end 
he escapes and returns iiome. 'I'Ik' story is, 
written in rhythmical prose, with passages' 
where the rhythm has a more strongly 
accentuated quality as of unrhymed verse, 
All the incidents recorded in tin- epic agree 
in every respect with ilu; nurrative of "the 
same events which is to he fouml in the 
Chronicle of Kiev. It is only the manner of 
presenting them which is different. What 
gives the epic a unique inti-rest is that the 
author must indubitably hav<‘ belonged to 
the militia of Sviatoslav, Grand Duke of 
Kiev; and, if he was not an eye-witness of 
the events he describes with such wealth of 
detail, his knowledge was at any rate first-; 
hand and intimate. 

But the epic is as remarkable for the tpiality 
of its style as it is for the historical intertust of 
its subject-matter. It plunge.s, after a short 
introduction, in niedias res, and tlu' narrative 
is concentrated on the dramatic momenfe 
which give rise to the expression of lyrical 
feelmg, pathos and description— -siurh as the 
battle, the defeat, the ominous dream of the 
Grand Duke, and the lament of the wife of 
Igor on the walls of Putivl 
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contains much lamentation over the quarreli 
of the Princes and the injury ensuing from 
them to the Russian people, ends in thf 
major key. Igor is restored to his native 
soil, he goes to Kiev to give? thanks in the 
Church, and the people aeelaine tlu' old 
Princes and then the young Princes with 
song. 

A transcript of the poem, made i>rc>bahly 
at the end of the fourteenth century, was 
first discovered in 1795 by Count Musin- 
Pushkin, and first published in 1«00, when it 
made the same kind of inijiression as the 
publication of the Songs of Ossiun. It was 
not, however, open to Dr. Johnson’s abjec- 
tion— “ Show me the originals ’’- for the 
fourteenth century transcript of the original 
then existed and was inspected and considered 
unmistakably genuine by Karanissin and 
others, but was unfortunately burnt in the 
fire of Moscow.^ The poem has been t rans- 
lated into English, French anti tienium, and 
has given rise to a whole literature of ctm- 
mentaries. 


«= amongst th« 
of ^ Pushkin loft a remarkable abalysia 
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Up to the t\v<‘lfth <H'ntury, Russian lift* 
was concontrated in ihr. spli-ndid and pro- 
sperous centre of Kiev; hut in the thirteenth 
century eanie a erusiniif' l»low which was 
destincal to »set< ha(*Iv tlic clods of Itussian 
culture for t.hret' lunulrcfi years, niunely, tlie 
Tartar invasion. Kiev was destn>yed in 
1240. After this, the South was almndotud; 
Lithuania and Poland Ijeeame entirely sc [iar- 
ated from the East ; the Easiertj pritieipalities 
centred ronml Moscow; the Metropolitan of 
Kiev transferred his see to Mose(»w in 1J12K; 
and by the fourte<‘nth eeutury Mos<’ow luul 
taken the pla<*e of Kiev. an<l had heeom<‘ th<! 
kernel of Russian life and culture. Russia 
under the doniinion of the Tartar yok<‘ vnm 
intellectually stn^mant. The Cliurch alone 
retained it.s indi-pemlence, ami when (*<m- 
stantinople hdl, Moscow declared itself to he 
the. third and last Rome : hut the inde- 
pendence of th<' (.’hureh, although it kept 
national feeling alive under the Tartar yoke, 
made for stagnation rather than progress, 
and the harrier between Rus.sia and the 
culture of the ^Vest w'as now solid and visibk*. 

From the fotirteenth century until the 
be^nning of the nineteenth century, Russian 
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literature, instead of being a panorama of 
various and equally splendid periods of 
production, such as the Elizabetlian <‘poeh, 
the Jacobean epoch, and the (Georgian epoch, 
or, as in France, the Renaissances tlu* (imnd 
Sikh, and the philosophic era of the eight- 
eenth century, has nothing to show at all 
to the outward world; for during all this 
time the soil from which it; M‘as to grow 
was merely being prepared, and gradually, 
with difficulty and delay, gaining access to 
such influences as would nmke any growth 
possible. All that is important, as far as 
literature is concerned, in this period, are 
those events and factors which had the effect 
of making breaches in the wall which shut 
Russia off from the rest of Europe ; in letting 
in that light which was necessary for any 
literary plants to grow, and in removing those 
obstacles which prevented Russia from enjoy- 
ing her rightful heritage among t lu; n-st; of Jier 
sister European nations: a heritage which 
she had well employed in eurlit;r days, and 
which she had lost for a time owing to the 
barbarian invasion. 

The first event which made a breach in the 
wall was the marriage of Ivan HI, T.snr of 
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Moscow to Sophia Puhi'ologa, tho ah cc of thr 
last of ilio liv-z-aiaiiH- KniiHOWs. She l>rouKht. 
Uh her Italian an-l.itoi-K and olh.T foivigu.Ts, 
and the work of IVier the t.reah td op‘->‘'»‘« 
a window in Russia on h. Kurope ^vus begun 
The first printing press was rsfubhslx'd m 

1 ' r flu* <•14(01 of Ivan the ierrihte, 

Moscow during the Jt ign oi n an i 

and the iir-st hook was prnded .u lottb H»i 

literature was still niuh r tin* threet control 

of tiie Church, and th.- Church looked upon 

all innovations and all foreign learning with 

Z p-opest mistrust. At the heginning nl 

s.vln.eenih eenlury, Peter the Cn-at 

ha<l a strange forerunner in the slmpe of that 

historieal perMiuage the Whc 

Demetrius, who elaiiued to lie the mnrdeml 

son of Ivan tlu- Terrilile, and who, in spite 

his western ideas, Polish manners, and 

Latin «-uIlure, sueceeiled in oi'cupymg the 

throne of Moscow for a year. His ideal wiw 

one of progress-, hut he emne loo soon, iwd 

paid for his premalurity with his life. 

But it. was from Kiev and Pulaml that the 
fruitful winds of enlightenment were next to 
blow- Kiev, n*»riseu from its rums and re- 
eovi-reil from its long slumber, became a 
centre of h-arning, and possessed a college 
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whose curriculum was oa tlu^ Jesui; 

schools; and although Moscow Iook.>d\a)oi 
W with mistrust, an impcndivc dcaauul fo, 
schools arose m Moscow. In (he incuatimc s 
religious question had arisen fraught with 
consequences for Russia ; naniclv (lint of tu 
revision of the Liturgical hooks, into ,ha tc.xt 
of which, alter continuous co{,\-ing and re- 
eling, errors had crept. 'J'hc dcniaml for 
revision met with great opjiosition, an.l <..uicd 
ul imately in producing a great sehisrn in the 

«ut, Mith the exception of the Litth‘ Russians 
there was no one at Moscow eapahle of pre! 

sch?oL*'?L^Tenni^”or'’'' 

aneous. The revision was carried out bi‘- 
^ «^i!?fation of Kiev scholars 

166a Latin was taught in Moscow hv Kimkox 
, • It is impossible to call him a noct- 

he wrote what was called syllabic verse ! th ! 

number of syllables taking the place of rhytlm^ 

As a pioneer of culture, he deserves fame but 
"^*^"^^*erestofliterature.itmasnni 
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that tiis tradition was followed until the 
middle of the <*i"ht.eeat.h century. 

In the lath'r half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury another influence besides that of Kiev 
and Poland made itself ML A fresh breach 
in the wall came from another quarter. I'he 
German suburb in Mos(‘t)w in the scv<-nte.mth 
century, called flu* Slohoda, a cenf.re 

of European cultun-. Here dwelt th(‘ fort-i«n 
officers ami .sohliers, eapitalists aivti artisans, 
who brought with them the tcchirical skill 
and the culture of Western Europe. It was 
here that the llussian stage wa.s born. The 
Protestant pastor of the Sluhmia, Gregory, 
wa.s commamled to write a comedy by the 
Tsar Alexis, in t<172, on the occasion of the 
birth of the Tsan-viteh. A theatre was built 
in the villag<^ of Preobraxhenskoc (Transfigura- 
tion), ami a play on the subject of Esther and 
Ahasucrus was produceil there. It was here 
also in lt574 that the ballet was introduced. 
A regular company was formed ; several 
plays translated from the German were pro- 
duced, ami the first original play written in 
Russia was T/m' iVodtgal Son, by Simeon 
Polotsky. 

Thus, at the end of the seventeenth century. 
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Russia was reuly f,,,- 

bu able to give a deeis,,.,- I,l„w J 
now crumbliug wall b.Tselr .„„l 

West. Ifor, by the en.l „f ||,„ “ 

centaty, Russia. arbod,avi,,g la,, a, 

n Moscow by iv„„ 

Ivan IV, had tlmiwii olT ih,. 'r-,, 
had passed throu^,h a penod 'of 

r: "■ 

ft™ then that Russia l,„,l a.-is, 
the luvaders. reasserted her ualionali,,'. . , 
her adependenee, au.l ,i„a||y ' ' 

ot all these vicissitudes, the .,r,. |i st,, •' 

t“e; while , Roland R„ssi„- "" 

eultoe and civiliaation, laul .suids i„i„ n, . 
positron of a dependency. 

co^?T''“' "OS forUr. 

coming. His name wiej Reter. , 

on the work which had K t ‘suited 

«termt chapter. C m,, , " 

■■'coch in the w,; b t r""''' , " 
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and customs of the W.-st;. He revolutionised 
the governmi'nt and the Church, and lurned 
the whole country upside down with his 
explosive genius. Hi* abolished thi* Ru.ssiiin 
Patriarehaie, and iTushed the power of ih<“ 
Church once and for ail. by making it en- 
tirely depend on (lie Si ale, as it still doe*.. 
He siinpUhed the Uussian seript and the 
■written langn;ige; he euiisetl to b<* math.* 
imnimerabk* translations of foreign works on 
history, geography, and Jurispriulenee. He 
founded tlu* first Russian iiewsfuiper. But 
Peter the Great did not try to draw Russia 
into an alien path; he urged his eountry with 
whip, kick. !ind spur to regain its tiue place, 
which it had lost hy lagging behind, on the 
path it was naturally following. P(^lc^ the 
Great’s reforms, his manifold and super- 
human activity, producetl no immediate fruits 
in literuturi*. How could it? To blame him 
for this would be like blaming a gardener for 
not producing new ro.si‘.s ut a time when he 
was relaying th<* garden. Ik* was completely 
suecessfid in opening a window on to PJurope, 
through which 'Western influence could stream 
into Ru.ssia. This was not slow in coming 
about; and the foreigji influence from the end 
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ofthe reign of Peter the (ireat onwards divided 
directly into two different <'nrn‘nf,.s : the 
French and the German. The <>!ii<-f repre 
sentatives of the German inlluemv in the 
eighteenth century were T.vnsin'HKv, the 

founder of Russian history, and MtciiAFL 
Lomonosov. 

Michael Lomonosov (171.H76r>). a 
with an incredibly wide intelb'ctuu! ranve 
was a mathematician, a ehmnisf. an astro! 
nomer, a political economist, a historian, an 
electrician, a geologist, a grammarian and 
a poet. The son of a peasant, after an 
education acquired painfully in th<- greatest 
privation, he studied ut Marburg uml Frd- 
burg. He was the Peter the (;,val of the 
ussian language; he scratclu-d off the crust 
of foreign barbarisms, ami still more by hk 
example than his precepts-^. which wiwc ne! 

d left it as an instrument reuiiy tumal ilt 

anITJ knowlclgc, 

by the Empress Elizabeth. This last 
m the history of Russian culture. 
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The foremost; representat ive of h'ri lU'h 
influence was Piunc’f, Kantfmir {170H-4f). 
who wroi.<‘ th(' first Russian literary verse 
satircs—in the pseiu io-elassic Freneh manner, 
inodelled on Hoileau. But by fur tlu‘ most 
abuiuiaut source of Freneh iiieas in Russia 
during the eighh'eulh century was t’atiu'riuc 
11, the C.t>rnian l‘rineess- During Catherine's 
reign, Freneh influence was predanrinant in 
Russia. Tile Kmpress was the friend of 
Voltaire, Montesijuieu, and Diderot. Diderot 
came to St. Fetersliurg. ami the Russian 
military schools were flooded witli Freneh 
teachers. Voltaire and Roussiiau were the 
fashion, and culture<l soeiety was piatonically 
enamoured of the of Mom. Catherine 

herself, be.siiies Iwung a great nder and diplo* 
mati.st, was a large-mindeil philosopher, an 
elegant and witty writer. But tlie French 
Revolution lia<l a damping effect on all liberal 
enthusiasm, for the one thing an autocrat, 
however enlightened, finds difliculty in under- 
standing, i.H a revolution. 

This change of point of view proved dis- 
astrous for the writer of what is the most 
thoughtful book of the age : namely Radi- 
SHCiiKV, an official who wrote a book in twenty 
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five chapters called .1 J„urney j, 
Peterthurg-U, Uosam. Itadisheliev cave 

Simple and true account of the elTecta of sett 
dom, a series of pictures drawn without 
exaggeration, showing the appalling evils of 
the ^stem, and appealing to the conscicna, 
of tie slave-owners; the hook contain^' 
also a condemnation o( tlie Ccnsoi-shio It 
appeared in 1790, with the permission of th, 
pohee It was too late for the times; for ii 
mo the events in France were making ,1] 
the rulers of Iturope pensive. Kadishchev was 

to death. Ihe sentence was commuted to 
one of b^rshment to Eastern Siberia. He was 

WaTE ^ *= Emperor Paul, and reinstated 
^eimperor^exarider; hut he ultimately 
netted smoideon being threatened in jes 
With exile ouee more. Until 1905 it was vciv 
teult to get a copy of this book. Thus 
Rndishchev stands out as the martyr of Kus- 
s^ h emture; ae first writer JsufL f^ 

P ing opinions at the wrong moment : 

wTa C?7T“T''™"“'‘“''ooomeidad 

Cattl J ^ iorsell. 

Catherme s reign, which left behind it many 
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splc 0 tli^l jiikI Inid Iltc of i)c* 

stowing Eiir<>i)c;in ciiiture on Russia, pro- 
duced hardly n single poet or prose-writer 
whose work ean he read with pleasure to-day, 
although a great iiuportanee was atlaehed to 
the writing of verse. There wen; poels in 
profusion, espeeially writers of Odes, th<^ best 
known of whoui was Dkuzhavin (171:1 -1. si O), 
a brilliant master of th(> pscndt)-ehissieal, in 
whose work, in spile of its anti<}uat.(si con- 
vention, <‘lem<'nts of real poetical bcauiy arc 
to be found, wliieh entitle him to be calleii the 
first Russian poet. Rut so far no national 
literature had Ix-tm produced. French was 
the Ianguag<' of tin* cultured classes, litera- 
ture had ht'come an art iiicial plaything, to be 
played with according lo French rules; but 
the Russian language was waiting there, a 
language which possessed, as Lomonosov 
said, “ the vivacity of Freneh, tire strength of 
German, the soflni'.ss of Italian, the richness 
and powerful conciseness of Greek and Latin *’ 
— waiting for Konn; one who should have the 
desire and the powijr to use it. 
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of tho ni„ot«„th century ,„. ’'S"'"* 

«oept.on„f neHaii,,, Kina- Z^,,; „* 
the beginning of the nini-teenih . 
»<• tte aeccstion Ate„„ " ““7 

Age began, and the real dZL \ > 

literature broke Tf ^ 

Oy a unn c”;::','.' “ 

aptang up now 

affected bv nublip «, * ’ P*'<>h)und]y 

toingtuLpcST ^ 

the aLts wSC 

Europe. It wai tK “i Western 

‘o»t„uaai.yrjat:rs::^^ 
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exasperated and humiliated by Nai)C)I<'ou'.s 
subsequent victories over Russian arms. Hut 
when Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812, a 
wave of patriotism swept over the e(umt ry, 
and the struggle resulted in an inercasc'd sense 
of unity and nationality. Russia emerged 
stronger and more solid from the stnIggU^ 
As far as foreign affairs were ccmcerneil, 
the Emperor Alexander 1— on whom every- 
thing depended— played his national part 
well, and he fitly embodied the patriotic 
movement of the day. At the beginning «f 
his reign he raised great hopes of int,ernal 
reform which were never fullilkd. Me was 
a dreamer of dreams born out of his due time ; 
a pupil of I.a Harpe, the Swiss Jacobin, who 
instilled into him aspirations towards liberty, 
truth and humanity, which throughout re- 
mained his ideals, but which were too vague 
to lead to anything practical or definite. Mis 
reign was thus a series of more or less 
undefined and fitful struggles to put the 
crooked straight. He desired to give Russia 
a constitution, but the attempts he made to 
do so proved fruitless; and towards the end 
of his life he is said to have been considerably 
influenced by Mettemich. It is at any rate 
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a fact that during these years reaction oto 
more triumphed. 

Nevertheless windows had been opened 
which could not be shut, and the light whidi 
had streamed in produced some remarkable 
iraits. I 

_ When Alexander I came to the throne, the 
immediate effect of his accession was the un- 
gagging of literature, and the first writer of 
importance to take advantage of this nev 
state of things was Kakamzin (1726-1826), 
In 1802 he started a new review called the 
Messenger of Europe. This was not his dihvi. 
In the reign of Catherine, Karamzin had been 
brought to Moscow from the provinces, and 
initiated into German and English literature. 

1789-90 he travelled abroad and visited 
Switzerland, London and Paris. On his 
return, he published his impressions in the 
s ape of Letters of a Russian Traveller " 
m the Moscow Journal, which he founded 
himself His ideals were republican; he was 
an enthusiastic admirer of England and 

litM^t importance in Russian 

hte^atoe bes m diis being the first Russian 

write unstudied, simple and natural prose, 
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Russian as spoken. He published two .s«'ati- 
mental stories in his Jonrnal, but th*' 
of Catherine H which now cunu^ to nti 
end (1796) was followe<l by a fHTbd of un- 
mitigated censorship, which lasted through* 
out^the reign of the Emperor Paul, until 
Alexander I came to the throtu>. 'I'ln- n< w 
review which Karatnziu Hum .started <liffere«l 
radically from all pn'ceding Russian reviews 
in that it dealt with politics and nuwle ht'llra 
lettres and criticism a permanent hmture. 
As soon as Karamzin had put thi.s review' on 
a firm basis, he devoted himself to histe>rieal 
research, and the fruit of his work in this 
field was his Ilistory of the Russian Domimon, 
in twelve volumes; eight published in 1816, 
the rest in 1 821-1 82<5. The Russian language 
was, as has been said, like an instrument wait- 
ing for a great player to play on it, ami to maki’ 
use of all its possibilitie.s. Karamzin aceom- 
plished this, in the domain of prose. He 
spoke to the Russian heart by .speaking 
Russian, pure and unmarred by sliltt*d and 
alien conventionalisms. 

The publication of Karamzin’s history was 
epoch-making. In the first place, the success 
of the work was overwhelming. It was the 

: C 
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fet time in Russian history that a prose wc, 
had enjoyed so nnmensc a siiecess. Not osl 
were the nndreamed-of riches of the rII 
taguase revealed to tiro Russians in the styl, 

to the Russians, just as Columhus discovert 
^eriea. He made the dry hones of hisle,^ 
hve, he wrote a great and glowing ..rose eni 

f“ o- his contempmarrts 

enormous His worh meeived at once S 
ton«crat.o„ of a classic, and it inspire 
^hhn with his most important if nof u 
^n^^ehievement in dramatic ve.c (R« 

^ce belongs likewise to this epoch, namelv 
(X76hr-18„,. .jttZgj, 
wntten a great deal for the stage in the 
e mg reigns, and continued to write for a 
tog time after the death of Alexander I 
^lov IS also a Russian classic, oZjZ. 

vincial magistrature^'^M*" 

<*giswatuie. Many of his plays 

■ Net 1763, ^ 
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were produced with success, tliough none of 
them had any durable qualities. But it. was 
not until 1805 that he found his vocation 
which was to write fables. The first of these 
were published in 1806 in tlie Jllosrato 
Journal; from that time onward lie went on 
writing fables until he died in 1814. 

His early fables were translations from La 
Fontaine. They imitate I^a Fontaine’s fr<‘c 
versification and they arc w'ritten in iambics 
of varying length. They were at once sueci'.s.s- 
ful, and he continued to translate fables from 
the French, or to adajit from iEsop or other 
sources. But as time went on, he began to 
invent fables of his own ; and out of the- two 
hundred fables which he left at his death, 
forty only are inspired by I.<a Fontaine and 
seven suggested by iEsop : the rcniaind<;r 
are original. Krylov’s translations of La 
Fontaine are not so much translations as 
re-creations. Ht; lakes the same suhjetd, anil 
although often following the original in every 
single incident, 1k> f.hink.s out each mofi/ 
for himself and re-creates it, so that his trans- 
lations have the same personal stamp and 
the same originality as his own inventions. 

This is tnie even when the original is a 
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nmte, piece of the liighest order. .,„eh as I 
lo„.a.oe;a Dcu. Vo„ Si 

the opening lines— ™ 

“ Deux pigeons s’am«ie„fc <i ’amour tendre 
L iin (1 eiix s ennuyanl: an logis 
iut assez fou pour cntix^jn-endri' 

Un voyage en lointain pays ” - . 

were untranslatable; that notJiing could b 
tub traetod from them, a..., t,,„e 
could anything be .-uldralt „„„ my the mon 
one shade the lessS, you would think, wouli 
ccttamly mrpair their nameless graei ft 
What does Krylov do‘? lie ... .1 , 

situation, expanding La Fontainerto Ih! 

orit'L^Tmpresfof 

toifu sT’ (I »”> not ambitionslv 

ttymg a tbu-d English version.) 

“"' 1 ^ « 

■"■‘'“out the 

Were yon see one, the other’s surely near 
And every joy they halved and every tearj 
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They never noticed how the iitnc lU’w I>y, 

They sighed, but it was not a weary sigli.” 

This gives the sense of Krylov’s fXKuii word 
for word, except for what is the most import- 
ant touch of all in 1.h(' last lino. 'I’ln- t rouble 
is that Krylov has written six lines whieh 
are as untranslatable as La Fontaine's four; 
and he has made them as profomidl.v Russian 
as La Fontaine’s are French. Nolhing could 
be more Russian thair the last line, whic'h it 
is impossible to translate; because it should 
run — 

“ They were sometimes sad, but they iiiwer 
felt ennui 

literally, “ it was never hortng to them.” 
The difficulty is that the word for hurinn in 
Russian, sJcuchno, which occurs with the 
utmost felicity in contradistinction to .v«d, 
grustno, cannot be rendered in English in its 
poetical simplicity. There are no six lines 
more tender, musical, wistful, and subtly 
poetical in the whole of Russian literature. 

Krylov’s fables, like La Fontaine’s, deal with 
animals, birds, fishes and men; the Russian 
peasant plays a large part in them; often 
they are satirical; nearly always they are 
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bubbling with humour. A writer of fahlei 
is essentially a satirist, whose aim it i 
sometimes to convey pregnant sense, keei 
mockery or scathing criticism in a veOec 
manner, sometimes merely to laugh at humai 
foibles, or to express wasdom in the form ol 
wit, yet whose aim it always is to amuse, 
But Kiylov, though a satirist, succeeded ii 
remaining a poet. It has been said that his 
images are conventional and outworn— that 
is to say, he uses the machinery of Zephyrs, 
Nymphs, Gods and Demigods,— and that 
his conceptions are antiquated. But what 
splendid use he makes of this machinery! 
When he speaks of a Zephyr you feel it is 
a Zephyr blowing, for instance, as when 
the ailing cornflower whispers to the breeze. 
Sometimes by the mere sound of his verse 
he conveys a picture, and more than a 
picture, as in the Fable of the Eagle and 
the Mole, in the first lines of which he 
makes you see and hear the eagle and his 
mate sweeping to the dreaming wood, and 
swooping down on to the oak-tree. Or again, 
in another fable, the Eagle and the Spider^ 
lie gives in a few words the sense of 
height and space, as if you were looking down 
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rom a balloon, when the eagle, soaring over 
he mountains of the Caucasus, sees the end 
,f the earth, the rivers meandering in the 
)laias, the woods, the meadows in all th<'ir 
pring glory, and the angry Caspian Sea, 
iarkling like the wing of a raven in l.hc 
listance. But his greatest triumph, in this 
espeetjis the fable of the Ass and the Nighlin- 
rale, in which tlu' vt-rsc; echoes the very t rills 
f the nightingale, and renders the. stillness and 
he delighted awe of the listeners, the lover.s 
ni the shepherd. Again a convention, if 
'■ou like, but what a felicitous convention 1 
The fables are discursive like La Fontaine’s, 
lad not bi’ief like yEso{)’s ; but like La 1? on- 
;aine, Krylov has the gift of summing up a 
lituation, of scoring a sharp dramatic effect 
)y the sudden evocation of a whole picture in 
1 terse phrase ; as, for instance, in the fable of 
the Peasants and the River : the peasants go 
to complain to the river of the comluct of the 
streams which are continually overflowing 
md destroying their goods, but when they 
reach the river, they see lialf their goods 
doating on it. “ They looked at each other, 
and shaking their heads,” says Krylov, 
went home.” The two wortis ” went home ” 
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m Russian {poshli donioi) express their hope, 
fessness more than pages of rhetoric. This is 
just one of those terse effects .such as L 
Fontaine delights in. 

Krylov in his youth lived much among the 
poor, and his language is peculiarly native 
racy , nervous, and near to the soil. It is the 
language of the people and of the peasants, 
and It abounds m humorous turns. He is 
moreover, always dramatic, and his fables 
are for this reason most effective when read 
aloud or recited. He is dramatic not only 
m that part of the fable which is narrative 
but m the prologue, epilogue, or moral- 
the author’s commentary; he adapts himself 
to the tone of every separate fable, and be- 
comes himself one of the dramatis persons. 
Sometimes his fables deal with political 
events-the French Revolution, Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia, the Congress of knna; 
the education of Alexander I by La Harpe 
m the well-known fable of the Lion who sends 
his son to be educated by the Eagle, of whom 
he consequeutly learns how to make nests. 

t^^ey deal with internal evils and 

h ^ of the peasant who brings a 
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catie against the sheep and is found guilty 
by the fox; the censorship is aimed at in 
the fable of the nightingale bidden to sing 
in the cat’s claws; the futility of bureau- 
cratic regulations in the fable of th(^ sheep 
who are devoured by their superlluous wai.eh- 
dogs, or in that of the sheep who are lohl 
solemnly and pompously to drag any orhanling 
wolf before the nearest magistrate ; or, again, 
in that of the high dignitary who is adiuittc'd 
immediately into paradise because on earth 
he left his work to be done by his seeretaries — 
for being obviously a fool, had he <lon(! his 
work himself, the rc'sult would liave beam 
disastrous to all concerned. Sometimes they 
deal merely with human follies and affairs, 
and the idiosyncrasies of men. 

Krylov’s fables have that special cpiality 
which only permanent classics pos.ses.H of 
appealing to different generations, to ptaiple 
of every age, kind and tdas.s, for different 
reasons; so that children can read them 
simply for the story, and grown-up people for 
their philosophy; their style pleases the 
unlettered by its simplicity, and is the envy 
and despair of the artist in its supreme 
art. Pushkin calls him “ie plus national et 
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le plus populaire de nos poetes ” (this was 
true in Pushkin’s day), and said his fables 
were read by men of letters, merchants, 
men of the world, servants and children! 
His work bears the stamp of ageless modernity 
just as The Pilgrim's Progress or Cicero’s 
letters seem modern. It also has the pecu- 
liarly Russian quality of unexaggerated real- 
ism. He sees life as it is, and writes down 
what he sees. It is true that although his 
style is finished and polished, he only at 
times reaches the high-water mark of what 
can be done with the Russian language : his 
style, always idiomatic, pregnant and natural, 
is sometimes heavy, and even clumsy; but 
then he never sets out to be anything more 
than a fabulist. In this he is supremely 
successful, and since at the same time he 
gives us snatches of exquisite poetry, the 
greater the praise to him. But, when all is 
sard and done, Krylov has the talisman which 
defies criticism, baffles analysis, and defeats 
time : namely, charm. His fables achieved 
an instantaneous popularity, which has never 
immished until to-day. 

Internal political events proved the next 
factor in Russian literature; a factor out of 
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rhich the so-called romantic movement was 
0 grow. 

During the Napoleonic wars a great many 
lussian officers had lived abroail. 1 hey came 
,ack to Russia after the Congress of Vienna 
a 1815, teeming with new ideas and new 
ieals. They took life seriously, and were 
ailed by Pushkin the Puritans of ih(‘ North, 
leir aim was culture and the pul>lie w<-lfare. 
ley were not revolutionaries ; on tlu: t‘ou- 
rary, they were anxious to co-oj)eratc with 
he Government. They formed for their pm- 
lose a society, in imitation of the German 
"ugendbund, called The Society of R' clfare .* 
ts aims were philanthro{)ic, educational, and 
conomic. It consisted chiefly of oliicers of 
he Guard, and its headquarters were at St. 
Petersburg. All thi.s was known and approved 
if by the Emperor. But when the Govem- 
aent became reactionary, this peaceful pro- 
[ressive movement changed its character. T he 
iociety of Welfai’c was closed in 1821, and its 
)lace was taken by two new societies, which, 
nstead of being political, were social and revo- 
utionary. The .success of the revolutionary 
novements in Spain and in Italy encouraged 
;hese societies to follow their example. 
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The death of Alexander I in 1825 force 
them to immediate action. The shane it tn. 
was rising. 00^4^, 

he Empeior s brother, renounced his elairnt 
the throne, and was succeeded by his brothe 
Nicholas. December 14 (O.S.) was fixe, 
for the day on which the Emperor sho«l, 
receive the oath of allegiance of his troops 
An organized insurrection took place, vLicl 
was confined to certain regiments. Tb 
Emperor was supporteil by the majority ol 
the Guards regiments, and the people showed 
no signs of supporting the rising, which was at 
once suppressed. 

One hundred and twenty-five of the con- 
spirators were comlcmued. P’ive of them 
were hanged, and among them the pod 
Wv (1795-1826). But although the 
political results of the movement were nil 
he effect of the movement on literature was 
ar-reaching. Philosophy took the place of 
politics, and liberalism was diverted into 
he channel of romanticism; but out of this 
romantic movement came the spring-tide of 

soir7 fr*?’ the 

exnrl adequate 

P ion. And the very fact that polities 
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n'ere excluded from the movement i)roved, in 
jne sense, a boon to literature : for it gave 
Russian men of genius the cliance to be vvritc^rs, 
irtists and poets, and prevented them from 
sxhausting their whole energy in bc;ing in- 
jf&cient politicians or unsuccessful revolu- 
bionaries. I will dwell on the drawl)aek.s, on 
the dark side of the medal, presently. 

As far as the actual Decembrist movcmient 
,s concerned, its concrete and direct legacy 
:o literature consists in the work of Hykaw, 
ind its indirect legacy in the most famous 
3omedy of the Russian stage, Gore ot Uma, 
‘The Misfortune of being Clever,” by 
jRIBOYEDOV (1795-1829). 

Ryleev’s life was cut short bedore his 
joetical powers had come to maturity. It is 
die to speculate what he might have achieved 
lad he lived longer. The work which he 
eft is notable for its pessimism, but still 
lufters from the old rhetorical conventions 
)f the eighteenth century and the imitation 
)f French models; moreover he looked on 
iterature as a matter of secondary import- 
ince. “I am not a poet,” he said, “I am 
i citizen.” In spite of this, every now and 
hen there are flashes of intense poetical 
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inspiration in his work; and he struck o 
or two powerful chords~for instance, in } 
stanzas on the vision of enslaved Russi 
which have a tense strength and fire th 
remind one of Emily Bronte. He was a po 
as well as a citizen, but even had he lived • 
a prosperous old age and achieved artist 
perfection in his work, he could never hai 
won a brighter aureole than that which h 
death gained him. The poems of his hi 
days m prison breathe a spirit of religioi 
umihty, and he died forgiving and prayin 
or his enemies. His name shines in Russia 
history and Russian literature, as that of 
martyr to a high ideal. 

Griboyedov, the author of Gou ot Uma ‘ 
wrrter of a very different order, although no' 
a ecembrist himself, is a product of thal 
period. His comedy still remains the un 
surpassed masterpiece of Russian comedy 
and can be compared with Beaumarchais’ 
Ftgaro and Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

Griboyedov was a Foreign Office offici 
and he was murdered when Minister Pie: 
^ entiary at Teheran, on January SO, 18i 
He conceived ths plot ot his play i„ 18, 
nd read aloud some scenes in St. Petersbn 
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in 1823-24. They caused a sensation in 
Titerary circles, and the play began to circuhite 
rapidly in MSS. Two fragments of the drama 
were published in one of the almanacs, which 
then took the place of literary reviews. But 
beyond this, Griboyedov could neither get 
his play printed nor acted. Thousands of 
copies circulated in MSS., but the play was 
not produced on the stage until 1831, and 
then much mutilated ; and it was not printed 
until 1833. 

Gore ot Uma is written in verse, in iambics 
of varying length, like Krylov’s fables. Tlie 
unities are preseiwed. The action takes place 
in one day and in the same house — that of 
Famusov, an elderly gentleman of the Moscow 
upper class holding a Government appoint- 
« ment. He is a widower and has one dairghter, 
Sophia, whose sensibility is greater than hetr 
sense; and the play opens on a scene where 
the father discovers her talking to his .secretary, 
Molchalin, and says he will stand no nonsense. 
Presently, the friend of Soplua’s childhood, 
Chatsky, arrives after a three years’ abstmw 
abroad ; Chatsky is a young man of inde- 
pendent ideas whose misfortune it is to be 
clever. He notices that Sophia receives him 
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coldly, and later on he perceives that she i 
in love with Molchalin,— a wonderfully draw 
type, the perfect climber, time-server am 
place-seeker, and the incarnation of con 
vention,— who does not care a rap for Sophia 
Chatsky declaims to Famusov his contemp 
for modern Moscow, for the slavish worshi] 
by society of all that is foreign, for ife 
idolatry of fashion and official rank, ifc 
hollowness and its convention. Famusov, th 
incarnation of respectable conventionality, does 
not understand one word of what he is saying, 
At an evening party given at Famusov’i 
house, Chatsky is determined to find out whom 
Sophia loves. He decides it is Molchalin, and 
lets fall a few biting sarcasms about him to 
Sophia; and Sophia, to pay him back for his 
sarcasm, lets it be understood by one of the 
guests that he is mad. The half-spoken hint 
spreads like lightning; and the spreading of 
the news is depicted in a series of inimitable 
scenes. Chatsky enters while the subjecti 
is being discussed, and delivers a long tirade 
on the folly of Moscow society, which only 
confirms the suspicions of the guests ; and he 
finds when he gets to the end of his speech 
that he is speaking to an empty room. 
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In the fourth act we see the guests leaving 
e house after the party. Chatsky is waiting 
rhis carriage. Sophia appears on the stair- 
se and calls Molchalin. Chatsky, hearing 
r voice, hides behind a jjillar. liza, Sophia’s 
aid, comes to fetch Molchalin, and knocks at 
3 door. Molchalin comes out, and not know- 
»that Sophia or Chatsky arc within hearing, 
ikes love to Liza and tells her that he only 
res Sophia out of duty. Then Sophia ap- 
ars, having heard everything. Molchalin 
11s on his knees to her : sh(‘ is cpiitt; int'xor- 
ile. Chatsky comes forward and begins to 
eak his mind — when all is interrupted by the 
rival of Famusov, who speaks his. Chatsky 
akes the dust of the hou.se and of Moscow 
his feet, and Sopliia is left without Chatsky 
d mthout Molchalin. 

The Gore ot Utna is a mast<!rpicce of satire 
ther than a masterpieces of dramatic comedy, 
lat is to say that, as a satire of the Moscow 
riety of the day and of the society of 
sterday, and of to-morrow, it is immortal, 
d forms a complete work : but as a comedy 
does not. Almost every scene separately 
perfect in itself, but dramatically it does 
t group itself round one central idea or 
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one mainspring of action. front tl 

point of view of dranuitie jirofiricty, tl 
behaviour of the hero is wildly inipro'hal) 
throughout; there is no reason for the .snv, 
tatorto think he .should be in kne wi! h Sojihij 
if he is, there is no reu.son f<»r iiim to hchiiv 
as he does; if a man behaved Jikr jj, 
claiming at an evening party long sperehcsoi 
the decay of the tirne.s, the most, frivoloirso 
societies %vould he jnstilied in tl, inking hiu 
mad. 


Pu.shkin hit on tlte xveak rKunl of fiu. 
as a play when he wrote : “ Jn 77». Mi, 
Un, 

mo IS clever? and tiie answer is Erihoy.siov. 
Chatsky is an hononrable yonng man wh( 
has lived for a long time with a ilever imi 
(that IS to say with Grihoye.iov), and leanil 

say fcm? To F„, 1 

at party. Tbit is , 

tie iirrt sign of a cIcvtT inau i.s l„ know .1 

once whom he is dealing with.” 

“present Moscow society. It is ontrs- 
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ordinary that on so small a scale, in font short 
acts, Griboyedov should have succeeded in 
giving so complete a i»icture of Moscow 
society, and should have given the dialogue, 
in spite of its being in verse, the stamp of 
eonversalional familiarity. The portraits ar<; 
all full-length porlraits, mid when the play 
is prodiK5ed now, the rendc'ring of tsudi part, 
raises as nvueh disenssion in Russia as a 
revival of ont^ of Slieridan’s comedies in 
England. 

As for tlie style, nearly three-quarters of 
the play has passed into the Russian language. 
It is foreilile, eoneise, liitingly sareastie, it is 
a.s neat and <lry as W. S. thlliert, as elegant 
as La Fontaine, us clear as an icicle, and as 
clean as the t lirust. of a sword. But perhaps 
the crowning merit of this immortal satire is 
its originality. It is a product of Russian 
life! and Russian genius, and as yet it. is with- 
out a rival. 

Outside the of polities and political 

aspirations, there appeared during this same 
epoch a poet who exercised a considerable 
inllueiKS' over Russian literature, and who 
devoted himself exclusively to poetry. This 
was Zuukovbky (1788-1852). He 
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oj^noi! Ih<‘ (bnr of HiKsiun lilcruturc on tin 
fields of (Irrinun und Eiis-l.sh |.oHrv. n, 
first })o(>iu ho iuihlisla d in |,s()2 ,vas » transk 
fion of (Iruy's this, and i,uitatio, 

M Burgers Hhiefi affected nil Sla, 

Hterntures, l»rought hiiii L„fer.' h 

trmslatfd .S<-hii!er\ ni Orlann hj 

balhwlK. some of the lyries of I •htaiui. (loethc 
Ilebhel, mid u great (jmmfdy of other fordm 
poems, fits fnutslatioiis w. ie faithful, bit 
in spite of tiiis he gave them the .slump a 
Ins own dreamy peisooulit v. lie was madi 
tutor to theTsarevitel. Ale.Muider afterward 
Alexander H,- and for a time hj^ jmoduetioi 
ceased ; hut when thi . task was linished, h 
iraml himself in his old age t,, trunsiate Th 

,ZJ: appi'ared i, 

1848 - 00 . in thLs work lie obeyed the firs 

great law of translntiom - 'i'ia.a shalt no 
um a good poem into a bud one.” Jh* pro 
duced a beautiful work; but he also <lid wha 

tLTlz ‘r'**'*'*'^ 

Z Homer out and left the Zhukovsky 

and didactic *’®”*^^**"**^ scntiniental. elegiac 

l gre.h„t service to Rus« 

i„ hta exploding a 
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tones, and which Karanaxin Rad proved to h 
a magnificent vehicle for musical and pa 
spicuous prose, for a poet of genius to coq 
and sound it from its lowest note to the tc 
of its compass, for there was indeed mui 
music and excellent voice to be plucked fro 
it. At the appointed hour the man can 
It was Pushkin. He arri ved at a time wh 
a battle of words w^as raging between the i 
called classical and romantic schools. 1 
pseudo-classical, with all its mythologi 
machinery and conventional apparatns, 
totally alien to Russia, and a direct and Slav 
imitation of the French. On the othex* ha 
the utmost confusion reigned as to what c 
stituted romanticism. To each single write 
meant a different thing : “ Enfon 9 e 25 Haein 
and the imities, in one case; ox* gho 
ballads, legends, local colour in another; 
the defiance of morality and society in a.not 
Zhukovsky, in introducing German roma 
eism into Russia, paved the way for its de 
and for the death of all exotic fashions 
models ; for he paved the way for Ptxshkii 
render the whole quarrel obsolete by erea 
models of his own and by foiinding a ixati' 
literature. 
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• Pushkin was bom on May 26, 1799, at 
Moscow. He was of ancient lineage, and 
inherited African negro blood on his mother’s 
side, his mother’s grandmother being the 
daughter of Peter the Great’s negro, Hamubal. 
Until he was nine years old, he did not show 
signs of any unusual precocity ; but from then 
onwards he was seized with a passion fox- 
reading which lasti‘d all his life. He read 
Plutarch’s Lives', the Iliad and tlxe Odyssey 
in a translation. He then dtivoured all the 
French books In; found in his fathc:r’s library. 
Pushkin was gifted witli a photographic mem- 
ory which n-tained what he read immediately 
and permanently. His lii-st efforts at writing 
were in French,— comedies, which he per- 
formed himself to an audience of his sisters. 
He went to school in 1812 at the Lyceum of 
Tsarskoe Sitlo, a suburb of St. Petensburg. His 
school career was not brilliant, and his leav- 
ing certificate <iualifies his achievements as 
xBcdioerc, even in llttsKian* But during t e 
six years he spent at the Lyceum, he continue 
to read voraciously. His favourite poet at 
thi« time was Voltaire. He began to write 
verse, tinst in French and then in Russian; 
some of it was printed in 1814 and 1815 in 
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He did not wake up and find himself famous 
like Byron, but he walked into the Hall of 
Fame as naturally as a young heir steps into 
his lawful inheritance. If we compare 
Pushkin’s school-boy poetry with Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness, it is easy to understand 
how this came about. In the Hours of 
Idleness there is, perhaps, only one poem 
which would hold out hopes of serious pro- 
mise; and the most discerning critics would 
have been justified in being careful before 
venturing to stake any great hopes on so 
slender a hint. But in Pushkin’s early verse, 
’although the subject-matter is borrowed, 
and the style is still irregular and careless, 
it is none the less obvious that it flows 
from the pen of the author without effort 
or strain; and besides this, certain coins of 
genuine poetry ring out, bearing the image 
and superscription of a new mint, the mint of 
Pushkin. 

When the first of his poems to attract the 
attention of a larger audience, HiMlan and 
Ludmila, was published, in 1820, it was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the public; but 
it had already won the suffrages of that 
circle which counted most, that is to say, 
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tad heard it read out in MSS 
at Pushkin left school and stepped in?! 
■world, he was received into tiie 
ot the day on equal I e tT,'”* 
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6ne review complained that Pushkin’s choice 
of subject was like introducing a bearded 
unkempt peasant into a drawing-room, while 
others blamed him for dealing with national 
stuff in a flippant spirit. But the curious 
thing is that, while the critics blamed him 
for his choice of subject, and his friends and 
the public defended him for it, quoting all 
sorts of precedents, the poem has absolutely 
nothing in common, either in its spirit, style 
or characterization, with native Russian 
folk-lore and fairy-tales. Much later on in 
his career, Pushkin was to show what he 
could do with Russian folk-lore. But Ruslan 
and Ludmila, which, as far as its form is con- 
cerned, has a certain superficial resemblance 
to Ariosto, is in reality the result of the 
French influence, under which Pushkin had 
been ever since his cradle, and which in this 
poem blazes into the sky like a rocket, and 
bursts into a shower of sparks, never to 
return again. 

There is no passion in the poem and no 
irony, but it is young, fresh, full of sensuous, 
not to say sensual images, interruptions, 
digressions, and flippant epigrams. Pushkin 
wondered afterwards that nobody noticed 
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the coldness of the poem; the troth was tl, 
he eyes of the public were dassled “v 
fresh sensuous images, and their e J w 
taken captive by the new voice : for 
portance of the poem lies i„ this “ 

new voice which iKa i;r 

already reeognJd in the 

j in tfie Lyceum of Tsai-<iVn 

&lo was now speaking to the wholf”t 

and all Russia became aware tluii- -r 
man was among them " with mouth' r°''2 
morning in his eyes ” ft, / ® 

“rrdTr— 

Mariowewferii“t:r‘“if“:t^^ 

the poem, Pushkin added a rv, r ^ 

moving EpUogno, written tvo,n fh‘fcT 

Ma of Russian faiiyl„d " 

r:; It' 

le became a Foreign Ofhee off, ' i ‘tafault 

■at ^e this profession LS “ 

■arted with the political yonth^and 
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Liberals of the day; he scattered stinging 
epigrams and satirical epistles broadcast. 
He sympathized with the Decembrists, but 
took no part in their conspiracy. He would 
probably have ended by doing so ; but, luckily 
for Russian literature, he was transferred in 
1820 from the Foreign Office to the Chancery 
of General Inzov in the South of Russia; 
and from 1820 to 1826 he lived first at Kishi- 
nev, then at Odessa, and finally in his own 
home at Pskov. This enforced banishment 
was of the greatest possible service to the 
poet; it took him away from the whirl and 
distractions of St. Petersburg; it prevented 
him from being compromised in the drama 
of the Decembrists; it ripened and matured 
his poetical genius ; it provided him, since it 
was now that he visited the Caucasus and the 
Crimea for the first time, with new subject- 
matter. 

During this period he learnt Italian and 
English, and came under the influence of 
Andrd Chdnier and Byron. Andr^ Chdnier’s 
i nfl uence is strongly felt in a series of lyrics 
in imitation of the classics; but these 
lyrics were altogether different from the 
anacreontics of his boyhood. Byron’s in- 
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iByron helped Pushkin to discover himself ; 
Byron revealed to him his own powers, 
showed him the way out of the French 
garden where he had been dwelling, and acted 
&s a guide to fresh woods and pastures new. 
But what Pushkin took from the new provinces 
to which the example of Byron led him was 
entirely different from what Byron sought 
there. Again, the methods and workmanship 
of the two poets were radically different. 
Pushkin is never imitative of Byron ; but 
Byron opened his eyes to a new world, 
and indeed did for him what Chapman’s 
Eoiner did for Keats. It frequently happens 
that when a poet is deeply struck by the 
work of another poet he feels a desire to 
write something himself, but something dif- 
ferent. Thus Pushkin’s mental intercourse 
with Byron had the effect of bracing the 
talent of the Russian poet and spurring him 
on to the conquest of new worlds. 

Pushkin’s six years’ banishment to his own 
country had the effect of revealing to him 
the reality and seriousness of his voealaoaa 
as a poet, and the range and strength of his 
gifts. It was during this period that besides 
Ihe works already mentioned he wrote some 
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of his finest lyrics, T}ie Conversation hetwem 
the Bookseller and the Poet—povham tW 

perfect 

lines to hare wntten which Turgenev said h, 
iTOuld have burnt the whole ot L 
atsar poem called T& , his dra^^ 

chronicle BoHs Goiuno,, and the begi^ 
ot his masterpiece Onegin, several hal2 
■icludmg »e Sage Oleg, and air unfiS^ 
romance, the RaUer Brotim. 

Not only is the richness ot his outaw 

arrre‘“h ‘^1“’ ao var4 

f ■"“intained in al 

mastered attempted and 

reeeiv d Witt grSr? “ 

wizn greater favour bv the nublip 
than any his poems, either earlier or ,Ito 
K he story of a disappointed man, Aleto 
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• The anarchic nature of the Bvronio 
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surprises them and kills them both. Then 
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llemfira’s father banishes him from the 
gypsies’ camp. He, too, had been deceived. 
When his wife Mai’iula had been untrue and 
had left him, he had attempted no vengeance, 
but had brought up her daughter. 

“ Leave us, proud man,” he says to Aleko. 
“We are a wild people; we have no laws, 
we torture not, neither do we punish; we 
have no use for blood or groans; we will not 
Uve with a man of blood. Thou wast not 
made for the wild life. For thyself alone 
thou claimest licence; we are shy and good- 
natured; thou art evil-minded and presumpj 
tuous. Farewell, and peace be with thee I ” 

The charm of the poem lies in the descrip- 
tions of the gypsy camp and the gypsy life, 
the snatches of gypsy song, and the character- 
ization of the gypsies, especially of the women. 
It is not surprising the poem was popular ; it 
breathes a spell, and the reading of it conjures 
up before one the wandering life, the camp- 
fire, the soft speech and the song; and makes 
one long to go off with “the raggle-taggh 
gypsies 0 I ” 

Byron’s influence soon gave way to that 
of Shakespeare, who opened a still larger 
field of vision to the Kussian poet. In 1825 
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he writes : » Quel homme que ce Sh.l 
Je n’en „vie„s pas. Comma Byrl^rt?' 
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demande de I’inspiration, j ’attends on je 
passe dessus.” 

I quote this letter because it throws lights 
firstly, on Pushkin’s matured opinion of 
Byron, and, secondly, on his methods of 
work ; for, like Leonardo da Vinci, he formed 
the habit, which he here describes, of leaving 
unwritten passages where inspiration was 
needed, until he felt the moment of hien 
Hre when inspiration came; and this not 
only in writing his tragedy, but henceforward 
in everything that he wrote, as his note-books 
testify. 

The subject-matter of Boris Godunov was 
based on Karamzin’s history : it deals with 
the dramatic episode of the Russian Perkin 
Warbeck, the false Demetrius who pretended 
to be the murdered son of Ivan the Terrible. 
The play is constructed on the model of 
Shakespeare’s chronicle plays, but in a still 
more disjointed fashion, without a definite 
beginning or end : when Mussorgsky made an 
opera out of it, the action was concentrated 
into definite acts; for, as it stands, it is not 
a play, but a series of scenes. Pushkin had 
not the power of conceiving and executing 
a drama which should move round one idea to. 
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an inevitable close. He had not the gifl 
of dramatic architectonics, and still less tL 
of stage carpentry. On the other hand thf 
scenes, whether they be tragic and poetical 
or scenes of common life, are as vivid as an 
m Statepeare; the characters are all alire 
■and they speak a language which is at thl 
same time ancient, living, and oonvinciim 
In saying that Pushkin lacks the of 
stage architectonics and stage carpentry, it 
IS not merely meant that he lacked the gift 
of arranging acts that would suit the stage 
or that of imagining stage effects. His whok 
play IS not conceived as a drama; a subject 
from which a drama might be written is taken, 
but the drama is left unwritten. We see 
^ns Godunov on the throne, which he has 
u^awfuUy usurped; we know he feels remorse; 
he telHus so in monologues; we see his soul 
jnpped before us, bound upon a wheel" 

thf “loral and spiritual action that 

he never has to make up his mind; his will 
Mver has to encoimter the shock of another 
^11 during the whole play. Neither does the 
hronicle centre round the Pretender. It is 
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true that we see the idea of impersona- 
ting the Tsarevitch dawning in his mind; 
and it is also true that in one scene with his 
Polish love, Marina, we see him dynamically 
moving in a dramatic situation. She loves him 
because she thinks he is the son of an anointed 
King. He loves her too much to deceive her, 
and tells her the truth. She then says she 
will have nothing of him; and then he rises 
from defeat and shame to the height of the 
situation, becomes great, and, not unlike 
Browning’s Sludge, says : “ Although I am 
an impostor, I am born to be a King all the 
same; I am one of Nature’s Kings; and I 
defy you to oust me from the situation. Tell 
every one what I have told you. Nobody wilt 
believe you.” And Marina is conquered once 
more by his conduct and bearing. 

This scene is sheer drama; it is the conflict 
of two wills and two souls. But there the 
matter ends. The kaleidoscope is shaken, 
and we are shown a series of different patterns, 
in which the heroine plays no part at all, an 
in which the hero only makes a momentary 
appearance. The fact is there is neither hero 
nor heroine in the play. It is not a play, but 
a chronicle; and it would be foolish to blame 
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Pushkin for not accomplishing what he neve 
enyted. As a chronicle, a series of de 
tached scenes, it is supremely successful 
here are certain scenes which attain tc 
ubhmity: for instance, that in the cell 
the monastery, where the monk is finishius 
his chronicle; and the monologue in which 
oris speaks his remorse, and his dyins 
speech to his son. The verse in these scLe! 

sealed with the mark of that God-gifted 
ease and high seriousness, which belong onty 
to the inspired great. They are Shake 
spearean, notbecausetheyimitate Shakespeare 

but because they attain to heights of imamna’ 

otenT Sh.tespoarc Z. 

oUxn than my other poet; and the lanptag. 

ness m Ih"'” ™ taevitabll 

alT i- n, ““ ‘<iott and of 

uttemn ' “t- “ closeness of 

STi ‘ sxgeestion 

the ereekrto°ShL‘° 

weeics, to Shakespeare, to Dante. 

excentiL V ^ passed, with one 

iS ‘n ‘>y tto erities. 

tim an^Tr** 

• “"til yean afterwards 
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the merits of this masterpiece were 
understood and appreciated. 

In 1826 Pushkin’s banishment to the 
country came to an end ; in that year he was 
allowed to go to Moscow, and in 1827 to St. 
Petersburg. In 1826 his poems appeared in 
one volume, and the second canto of Onegin 
(the first had appeared in 1825). In 1827 
The Gypsies, and the third canto of Onegin ; 
in 1828 the fourth, fifth, and sixth cantos of 
Onegin; in 1829 Graf Nulin, an admirably 
told Conte such as Maupassant might have 
written, of a deceived husband and a wife who, 
finding herself in the situation of Lucretia, 
gives the would-be Tarquin a box on the 
ears, but succeeds, nevertheless, in being un- 
faithful with some one else — the Cottage of 
Kolomna is another story in the same' vein — 
and in the same year Poltava. 

This poem was written in one month, 
in St. Petersburg. The subject is Mazepa, 
with whom the daughter of his hereditary 
enemy, Kochubey, whom he afterwards tor- 
tures and kills, falls in love. But it is in 
reality the epic of Peter the Great.^ When 

^ The poem was originally called Mazepa: Pushkin 
changed the title so as not to clash with Byron. It is 
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public knew it, had hitherto seemed like 
j, shining and luscious fruit, was exchanged 
tor a concentrated weighty tramp of ringing 
rhyme, marteU like steel. It is as if Tennyson 
bad followed up his early poems in a style 
as concise as that of Pope and as concentrated 
as that of Browning’s dramatic lyrics. The 
poem is a fit monument to Peter the Great, 
and the great monarch’s impetuous genius 
and passion for thorough craftsmanship seem 
to have entered into it. 

In 1829 Pushkin made a second journey to^ 
the Caucasus, the result of which was a 
harvest of lyrics. On his return to St. 
Petersburg he sketched the plan of another 
3 pic poem, Galub, dealing with the Caucasus, 
but this remained a fragment. 

in 1881 he finished the eighth and last 
janto of Onegin. Originally there were nine 
cantos, but when the work was published one 
jf the cantos dealing with Onegin’s travels 
WAS left out as being irrelevairt. Pushkin 
bad worked at this poem since 1823. It 
was Byron’s Beppo which gave him the 
idea of writing a poem on modern life; but 
here again, he made of the idea some- 
thing quite different from any of Byron’s 
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work. Onegin is a novel. Eugene Onegiii 
is the name of the hero. It is, moreover 
the first Russian novel; and as a novel it 
has never been surpassed. It is as real as 
Tolstoy, as finished in workmanship and 
construction as Turgenev. It is a realistic 
novel; not realistic in the sense that Zola’s 
work was mis-called realistic, but realistic in 
the sense that Miss Austen is realistic. The 
hero is the average man about St. Petersburg; 
his father, a worthy public servant, lives 
honourably on debts and gives throe bails a 
year. Onegin is brought up, not too strictly 
by “Monsieur PAbb^”; he goes out in the 
world clothed by a London tailor, fluent in 
French, and able to dance the Mazurka. 

Onegin can touch on every subject, can 
hold his tongue when the conversation becomes 
too serious, and make epigrams. He knows 
enough Latin to construe an epitaph, to talk 
about Juvenal, and put “ Vale t ” at the end 
of his letters, and he can remember two lines, 
of the Mneid. He is severe on Homer and 
Theocritus, but has read Adam Smith. The 
only art m which he is proficient i.s the ars 
as taught by Ovid. He is a patron 
f the ballet; he goes to balls; he eats beef- 
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jteaks and paU de foie gras. In spite of all 
Lg—perhaps because of it — ^he suffers from 
|)leen, like Childe Harold, the author says. 
0JS father dies, leaving a lot of debts behind 
iim, but a dying uncle summons him to the 
Country ; and when he gets there he finds his 
ancle dead, and himself the inheritor of the 
Estate. In the country, he is just as much 
bored as he was in St. Petersburg. A new 
aeighbour arrives in the shape of Lensky, a 
jroung man fresh from Germany, an enthusi- 
ast and a poet, and full of Kant, Schiller, 
tod the German writers. Lensky introduces 
Onegin to the neighbouring family, by name 
Larin, consisting of a widow and two daughters. 
Lensky is in love with the younger daughter, 
Olga, who is simple, fresh, blue-eyed, with a 
roimd face, as Onegin says, like the foolish 
moon. The elder sister, Tatiana, is less 
pretty; shy and dreamy, she conceals under 
her retiring and wistful ways a clean-cut 
character and a strong will. 

Tatiana is as real as any of Miss Austen’s 
heroines ; as alive as Fielding’s Sophia Western, 
and as charming as any of George Meredith’s 
women; as sensible as Portia, as resolute as 
Juliet. Turgenev, with all his magic, and 
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Tolstoy, with, all his command over the colo® 
of life, never created a truer, more radiani 
and more typically Russian woman. Shej 
the type of all that is best in the Russia 
woman; that is to say, of all that is besti 
Russia; and it is a type taken straight ft® 
life, and not from fairy-land — a type tha 
exists as much to-day as it did in the day 
of Pushkin. She is the lirst of that Ion: 
gallery of Russian women which Turgenev 
Tolstoy, and .Dostoyevsky have given us, am 
which are the most precious jewels of Russia 
literature, because they reflect the erownin 
glory of Russian life. Tatiana falls in lov 
with Onegin at first sight. She writes to hiu 
and confesses her love, and in all the lov 
poetry of the world there is nothing mor 
touching and more simple than this confession 
It is perfect. If Pushkin had written this am 
this alone, his place among poets would h 

unique and different from that of all otte 
poets. 

Possibly some people may think that then 
are finer achievements in the love {loetry 0 
the world; but nothing is so futile and S( 
impertinent as giving marks to the greal 
'Gets, as if they were passing an examination 
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Jf a thing is as good as possible in itself, what 
is the use of saying that it is less good or 
better than something else, which is as good 
as possible in itself also. Nevertheless, placed 
beside any of the great confessions of love in 
poetry — Francesca’s story in the Inferno, 
Romeo and Juliet’s leavetaking, Phedre’s 
declaration, Don Juan Tenorio’s letter’ — the 
beauty of Tatiana’s confession would not be 
diminished by the juxtaposition. Of the rest 
pf Pushkin’s work at its best and highest, of 
the finest passages of Boris Godunox), for 
instance, you can say : This is magnificent, 
but there are dramatic passages in other 
works of other poets on the same lines and 
as fine; but in Tatiana’s letter Pushkin has 
created something unique, which has no 
parallel, because only a Russian could have 
written it, and of Russians, only he. It is 
piece of poetry as pure as a crystal, as 
^spontaneous as a blackbird’s song. 

Onegin tells Tatiana he is irot worthy of 
her, that he is not made for love and marriage ; 
that he would cease to love her at once ; that 
he feels for her like a brother, or perhaps a 
little more tenderly. It then falls out that 
Onegin, by flirting with Olga at a ball, make 
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L ensky jealous. They fight » d„,| • 
Lensky ,s kiUed. Onegin is obliged lo t 
the neighbourhood, and spends years in J 
Tatiana remains true to her first love - b„(^ 
IS taken by her relatives to Mo.se™ ‘ 
consents at last under their pressure to in! 
a rich man of great position. la St. Pet.,' 
burg, Onegin meets her again. Tatian ^ 
become a great lady, but all her old J 
^ there. Onegin now fal].s violently ia J 
1 her; but she, although she frankly coi 

itTtooT t*''' f” 

late; she has married another, aa 
he means to remain true to him. And thei 
the story ends. ™ 

aew^“ most eta 

^ “tic work; it is undoubtedly the be 
faown and the most jKipuIar; li 

succaeVTSg whlf Shef 

B^on to do-to Late‘ sot'X“; 
and xn accordance with the spirit of the m 

in creSnff T® 

national f ^bat was pureli 

atZ ’ bt'” bis country a <L 
n model both m construction, matter, form, 
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and inspiration for future generations. Per- 
haps the greatest quality of this poem is its 
vividness. Pushkin himself speaks, in taking 
leave, of having seen the unfettered march 
of his novel in a magic prism. This is just 
the impression that the poem gives ; the scenes 
are as clear as the shapes in a crystal ; nothing 
is blurred ; there are no hesitating notes, nothing 
d, peu pres ; every stroke comes off ; the nail 
is hit on the head every time, only so easily 
that you do not notice the strokes, and all 
labour escapes notice. Apart from this the 
poem is amusing; it arrests the attention as 
a story, and it delights the intelligence with 
its wit, its digressions, and its brilliance. It 
is as witty as Don Juan and as consummately 
expressed as Pope; and when the occasion 
demands it, the style passes in easy transition 
to serious or tender tones. Onegin has been 
compared to Byron’s Don Juan. There is 
this likeness, that both poems deal with 
contemporary life, and in both poems the 
poets pass from grave to gay, from severe to 
lively, and often interrupt the narrative to 
ipostrophize the reader. But there the like 
less ends. On the other hand, there is 
?ast difference. Onegin contains no adve 
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turcs. It is a stoiy of everyday life, «,» 
over, It IS an organic whole : so well constm t 
that It fits into a stage lihretto— TehaiW 
an opera out of it-yithout diffle* 
Iheie rs onotter differe„ce-a dif2 

to • . Iheie IS no unevenness in PnsliH>r 

work, as far as eraft is concerned, s 

lot :Tu “S’“^''- 

Will still rr-m • ^ T^- pa ssage and I 

muspit, + 1 aclnonible; vdiereas Byroi 
mustibe taken as a whole or not at all-!& 

ISlin f i’ushkin was an impeceabli 

was not. and that Byr« 

In the winter of 1882 Puslikin sought i 
«ew field the field of historical research! J 

Si a “ot only 

PulTr^ “materials for a history o 

Pugachev, the Cossack who headed a nL 

lerivL'''^"“ Ws litcr4 

theroi written 

with thl r • ^ 

^th the same subject, TAe Captain^, Daughter: 

T)!!^ considerable length, 

The Water u drama, EusaOca, 

er Nymph, which was never finished. 
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Besides Boris Godunov and the Busalka, 
Pushkin wrote a certain number of dramatic 
scenes, or short dramas in one or more scenes. 
Of these, one, The Feast in the Time of Plague, 
is taken from the English of John Wilson {The 
Gity of the Plague), with original additions. 
In Mozart and Salieri we see the contrast 
between the genius which does what it must 
iand the talent which does what it can. The 
story is based on the unfounded anecdote 
fthat Mozart was poisoned by Salieri out of 
;envy. This dramatic and beautifully written 
, episode has been set to music as it stands by 
iRimsky-Korsakov. 

The Covetous Knight, which bears the 
superscription, “ From the tragi-comedy of 
Ohenstone ” — an unknown English original— 
,;fcells of the conflict between a Harpagon and 
|us son : the delineation of the miser’s ima- 
ginative passion for his treasures is, both in 
conception and execution, in Pushkin’s finest 
manner. This scene has been recently set to 
music by Rakhmaninov. The Guest of Stone, 
the story of Don Juan and the staiua gentil- 
issima del gran Commendatore, makes Don 
Juan life. A scene from Faust between 
Faust and Mephistopheles is original and not 
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ot great interest; Angelo is the ntory , 
Measure for Measure told as a narrative lit 
two scenes m dialogue. Rusalka. The Wat. 
^d, ,s taken from the genuine and not ft 
sham provnee of nationai legend, and it , 

Pushkin’s prose is oesw, 

•V £> 111. SOJniC no 

remarkable as his verse. Here. Too fe 
proved a pioneer. Dubrovsky is the story of 

“ *«hef is ousteTfe 

Naboth, from his small estate by his neish- 

becomes a hig^ayTbbelTls TTT 
Welf, and introduces him,, elf into the'Tl!!^ 
o h,s enemy as a French master, but foroon 
his revenge because he falls in love with^’jiic 
enemy’s daughter. In 4. 

storv liA A-' • " ^^tremely vivid 

Srel oT^T’ 

has nothing stTv " - T Vngaehe, 

him. nothing of Harrison“ItalTh “ OtT 

shorter stories, such os Me n; a 
Shot, The LaZ P 
entertaining, and certaiLX''”^’ 

The Qjieen of Spades which ^ popular, 

’ mch was SO admirably 
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^nslated by Merimee, and formed the sub- 
let of one of Tchaikovsky’s most successful 
|)eras. As an artistic work The Egyptian 
written in 1828, is the most interesting, 
pad ranks among Pushkin’s masterpieces. It 
ells of an Italian improvisatore who, at a 
>arty in St. Petersburg, improvises verses on 
Cleopatra and her lovers. The story is 
mtten to lead up to this poem, which gives 
t gorgeous picture of the pagan world, and 
s another example of Pushkin’s miraculous 
)ower of assimilation. Pushkin’s prose has 
he same limpidity and case as his verse ; the 
‘haracters have the same vitality and reality 
IS those in his poems and dramatic scenes, 
ind had he lived longer he might have 
jecome a great novelist. As it is, he fur- 
lished Gogol (whose acquaintance he made 
n 1832) with the subject of two of his master- 
pieces — Dead Souls and The Revisor. 

The province of Russian folk-lore and 
legend from which Pushkin took the idea of 
huscdJca was to furnish him with a great 
ieal of rich material. It was in 1831 that 
in friendly rivalry with Zhukovsky he wrote 
his first long fairy-tale, imitating the Russian 
popular style, The Tale of Tsar Saltan. Up 
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till now he had written only a few oaw 
m the popular style. This fairy-tale , 
bnihant sueces., a.s a fc i,„t jj 
pastiche and not. quite the ri'al thing »' 
clever, U.SS ke,>t breaking in, ,..,<1 a touch , 
cpifrrani liere and there, wfdcdi indeed niai« 
It delightful reading, lie followed it by anotEa 
m the eornic v,dn, The Talc of the Pope m 
Im Man Baida, and l,y tv-o more Mitrcfm 
I he Bead Tsartlsa and The (loldm Cor/c; hiil 
It was not until two years lat.er that he wroti 
his masterpiece in thi,s vein, The Story oftk 
Itishcrman and the Fish. It is the sam 
story as Grimm’s tale of tlie Fisliennah'i 
wife who wished to be King. ICmpcror, an, 
then I ope, and finally lost all i,y her vaultinj 
«m ilion, Ihe talc is written in unrhymec 
rhythmical, indeed scarcely rhythmical, Iin«; 
all trace of art is concealed; it is a tale sue! 
as might have been handed down by ord 
tradition in some obscure village out of the 
remotest past; it has the real I’olkston; the 
good-nature and simplicity and unobtrusive 
humour of a real fairy-tale*. The subjects ol 
all these stories were told to Pushkin by his 
nurse, Anna Rodionovna, who also furnished 
him with the subject of his ballad, Th 
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^Sridegroom. In Pushkin’s note-books there 
.re seven fairy-tales taken down hurried y 
-from the words of his nurse; and most Y 
all that he wrote dealing with the life of the 
.people came from the same source. Pushkin 
called Anna Rodionovna his last teacher, 
and said that he was indebted to her for 
counteracting the effects of his first French 
education. 

In 1833 he finished a poem called lUc 
Brazm Horseman, the story of a man who 
loses his beloved in the great floods in St. 
Petersburg in 1834, and going mad, imagines 
•that he is pursued by Falconet’s equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great. The poem contains 
a magnificent description of St. Petersburg. 
:During the last years of his life, he was 
• engaged in collecting materials for a history 
of Peter the Great. His power of production 
had never run dry from the moment he left 
.school, although his actual work was inter- 
rupted from time to time by distractions and 

the society of his friends. 

All the important larger works of Pushkin 
have now been mentioned; but during the 
whole course of his career he was always 
pouring out a stream of lyrics and occasional 
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pieces, many of which arc among the r. 
beautiful things he wrote. His variety ” 
the width of hie range a.-e astoniahing. s." 
of tijcm have a grave and perfection s«l 
we hn. .n the Greek anthology, “*• 
lleeolleetiona,” for i„aUt,a,, i„ „hielti„ll 
I«ple® hour., of tlte night ,1.,. p„.t tees ,! 
before um the Wotted aeroll „f p„t ,,S 
which ho ,s power!, witi, all the tears inn 
world to wash out-have the intensiiy 
Sh,d,esp«.re., aonnets. This 

Ti^ with all these, for restful deal 
cjy.” or “The expense of spirit in a 
of .shame- Or he will write an et^ . 
Older as Tennyson; or he will draw a pkLt 
a sledge in a snow-storm, and give you th 

demons of the storm, the bells ringing on th 
S eT P ‘"toaxieating rhythm 

to ole™ sh« linerf 

in ^ ^ ^‘^pression and 

St m suggestion, such as “ The Monne+mr 
on Kazbek ” • u,. -n / . ■wonastery 

smell of tl.,. ’ ? ^ 

ringing out the hoofs 

gi g out on the half-frozen earth; or he 
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Vill write a patriotic poem, such as To the 
Slanderers of Russia, fraught with patriotic 
indignation without being offensive; in this 
poem Pushkin paints an inspired picture of 
Russia : “Will not,” he says, “ from Perm to 
the Caucasus, from Finland’s chill rocks to the 
flaming Colchis, from the shaken Kremlin to 
the unshaken walls of China, glistening with 
its bristling steel, the Russian earth arise? ” 
Or he will write a prayer, as lordly in utterance 
and as humble in spirit as one of the old 
Latin hymns; or a love-poem as tender as 
Musset and as playful as Heine : he will 
translate you the spii’it of Horace and the 
spirit of MickiewicK the Pole; he will secure 
the restraint of Andrd Chdnier, and the 
impetuous gallop of Byron. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of Pushkin’s 
poems is the poem which expresses his view 
of life in the elegy — 

“ As bitter as stale aftermath of wine 
Is the remembrance of delirious days ; 

But as wine waxes with the years, so weig. 
The past more sorely, as my days decline. 
My path is dark. The future lies in wait, 
A gathering ocean of anxiety. 

But oh ! my friends ! to suffer, to create. 
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Ilmt is my prayer; t„ live and not to di, 
know that ecstasy shall still lie there 
In sorrow and adversity and care 

Reeved to tears hy.„„sin,s .that s, 

And haply when the last sad hour 

nigh 

’'“'tky'? “ ‘'SW “» 

abfv“‘ ™ ‘ “ prob. 

poem, and reaches a heirf t^wti l'Z r 

ony attained once. It ” Milto^tX 
tins out ■“ i «“■ “yllabl.. 

Silver elarfor ft “Tit * 

Hercules of the llussi-m ’ ^ ■••’»Uars of 

finer as 

with Russian vowels and r '' 

could be more uerfertr^ ‘-"n^nnsints ; nothing 
in so small a veLcle so present, 

imagination. Even a rou.r^'' "" 

will give some M i'J^nnslation 

dour of the poem^ ° ^ miagmative splen- 
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• “ IVIy spirii^ ws-s wc&i'y} Jind. I W3*s s-tiiirst, 
aid I was astray in the dark 'wilderness. 
\nd the Seraphim with six wings appeared 
© me at the crossing of the ways : And he 
iouched my eyelids, and his fingers were as 
■oft as sleep : and like the eyes of an eagle 
iat is frightened my prophetic eyes were 
itwakened- BEe tonched my ears and he filled 
ihem with noise and with sound: and I 
iieard the Heavens shuddering and the 
aight of the angels in the height, and the 
moving of the beasts that are under the 
waters, and the noise of the growth of the 
branches in the valley. He bent down over 
me and he looked upon my lips; and he tore 
out my sinful tongue, and he took away that 
which is idle and that which is evil with his 
right hand, and his right hand was dabbled 
with blood; and he set there in its stead, 
between my perishing lips, the tongue of a 
wise serpent. And he clove my breast asunder 
with a sword, and he plucked out my trem- 
bling heart, and in my cloven breast he set 
a burning coal of fire. Like a corpse in th^ 
desert I lay, and the voice of God call 
and said unto me, ‘ Prophet, arise, and tsk 
heed, and hear; be filled with My will, anc 
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go forth over the sea and over the land afi| 
set light with My word to the hearts of th 
people.’” 

In 1837 came the catastrophe which brougl 
about Pushkin’s death. It was caused bj 
the clash of evil tongues engaged in frivoloa 
gossip, and Pushkin’s own sTiseeptible and vio 
lent temperament. A guardsman, Heckei® 
Dantes, had been flirting with his wilt 
I ushkin received an anonymous letter, aul 
being wrongly convinced that Heckeren 
Dantes was the author of it, wrote him ! 
violent letter which made a duel inevitablt 
A duel was fought on the 27th of Februarjj 
1837, and Pushkin was mortally woundedj 
Such was his frernsy of rage that, after lyinj 
wounded and unconsedous in the snow, of 
regaining consciousness, he insisted on going oj 
with the duel, and fired another shot, givinga 
great cry of joy when he saw that he had 
wounded his adversary. It was only a slight 
wound in the hand. It was not until he reached 
home that his anger passed away. He died 
on the 29th of February, after forty-five houij 
of excruciating suffering, heroically bornej 
he forgave his enemies; he wished no one tc 
avenge him; he received the last sacraments; 
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,nd he expressed feelings of loyalty and 
, latitude to his sovereign. He was thirty- 
Uen years and eight months old. 

Pushkin’s career falls naturally into two 
iivisions ; his life until he was thirty, and 
his life after he was thirty. Pushkin began 
his career with liberal aspirations, and he 
disappointed some in the loyalty to the Ihro^ie, 
the Church, the autocracy, and the established 
order of things which he manifested later; 
in turning to religion; in remaining in the 
Government service; in writing patriotic 
poems; in holding the position of Gentleman 
of the Bed Chamber at Court ; in being, m 
fact, what is called a reactionary. But it 
would be a mistake to imagine that Pushkin 
was a Lost Leader who abandoned the cause 
of liberty for a handful of silver and a riband 
to stick in his coat. The liberal aspirations 
of Pushkin’s youth were the very air that the 
.,.i,„i.^ tVip aristocratic youth of that day 


breathed. Pushkin could not escape being 
influenced by it; but he was no more a rebel 
then, than he was a reactionary afterwards, 
when again the very air which the whole of 
educated society breathed was conservative 
and nationalistic. It may be a pity that 
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was so; but so it was. There was n„ „ 
atmosphere m the reign ol Nieholas , , 

the radical effervescence of the r» 

wasdestr^ed,,,theDeeembri:ts“::;: 

«t.on. It ,s no g„„,l ^ P '2 I” 

rf you have nothing to make it wa t* 

Decembrists were in +h,> 

the educated />lii r Positional 

educated elite of one regiment at Versaill« 

would have been, had it attempted to r 7 

the French monarcl.y in the7t °, 

XTV '"[''hrv n. 1 . of Louis 

• 1' Decembrists by their prematurf 

actron put tire eWfc „I Rn^sin., pomic7» 
gi-ess back tor years. The result was L 
mm ol rmpulso. aspiration, talent and oj^ 
ahty M m the reign „i “"“I 

an outiet tor their leelings elsewhere tha^t 
polmcs because politic, then were s7 
non-existent. 

But apart from this, even if i-h^ 

whether ^Pushr"" 

Pushkin would have taken them 
He was not born ^ 
world TT ^ passion to reform the 

world. He was neither a rebel nor a re- 

former; neither a liberal nm. . a 

he w«o n ^ “ iiutiai nor a conservative: 

Was a demoerat in his love for the whole o 
tne Russian peonle* .n • 

love of his count7 ^ Patriot in his 

country. He resembled Goethe 
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rather than Socrates, or Shelley, or Byron; 
although, in his love of his country and in 
every other respect, his fiery tenaperament 
both in itself and in its expression was far 
removed from Goethe’s Olympian calm. He 
was like Goethe in his attitude towards society, 
and the attitude of the social and official 
world towards him resembles the attitude of 
Weimar towards Goethe. 

During the first part of his career he gave 
himself up to pleasure, passion, and self- 
indulgence ; after he was thirty he turned his 
mind to more serious things. It would not 
be exact to say he became deeply religious, 
because he was religious by nature, and he 
soon discarded a fleeting phase of scepticism; 
but in spite of this he was a victim of amour- 
propre ; and he wavered between contempt 
of the society around him and a petty resent- 
ment against it which took the shape of 
scathing and sometimes cruel epigrams. It 
was this dangerous amour-propre, the fact of 
his being not only passion’s slave, but petty 
passion’s slave, which made him a victim of 
frivolous gossip and led to the final catas- 
trophe. 

“ In Pushkin,” says Soloviev, the philo- 
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sopher, according to his own testimony 
there were two different and separate beW 
the inspired priest of Apollo, and the mlt 
involous of all the frivolous children of tl 

world ” It t,.e ,i,,t 

t.piied priest— who predominated in the latter 
part of his life; but who was unable to expel 
altogether the second Pushkin, the frivoi 
Jmhnd, who was prone to be exasperated 
by the society in which he lived, and when 
exasperated was dangerous. There is one 
feet, however, which accounts for much 
The more serious Pushkin’s turn of thoughi 
pew, the more objective, imrer, and stronger 
ps wpk became, the less it was appreciated; 
lor the public which delighted in the com- 
parativep inferior work of his youth was not 
yet ready for his more mature work. What 
phased the public were the (hwssling colours, 
the sensuous and sometimes libidinous images 
o his eply poems; the romantic atmosphere; 
epecia y anything that was artificial in 
em. They had not yet eyes to appreciate 
e noble lines, nor ears to appreciate the 
simpler md more majestic harmonies of his 
a er wor % Thus it was that they passed Boris 
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Munov by, and were disappointed in the 
iter cantos of Onegin. This was, of course, 
fecQuraging. Nevertheless, it is laughable 
0 rank Pushkin amongst the misunderstood, 
jnong the Shelleys, the Millets, of Literature 
iXid Art ^ or to talk of his sad fate* X o talk 
,f him as one of the victims of literature is 
nerely to depreciate him. 

He was exiled. Yes : but to the Caucasus, 
ffhich gave him inspiration : to his own 
jountry home, which gave him leisure. He 
m censored. Yes : but the Emperor under- 
iook to do the work himself. Had he lived 
n England, society— as was proved in the 
iase of Byron — would have been a far severer 
iensor of his morals and the extravagance of 
[is youth, than the Russian Government. 
Besides which, he won instantaneous fame, 
ind in the society in which he moved he was 
surrounded by a band not only of devoted but 
distinguished admirers, amongst whom were 
some of the highest names in Russian literature 

Karamzin, Zhukovsky, Gogol. 

Pushkin is Russia’s national poet, the Peter 
the Great of poetry, who out of foreign 
material created something new, national 
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mi Russian, and left imperishable model, ? 
I. tare generations. The chief eharacte^ 
OJ his genius is its imivorsalitv T 

-.tend nor assimilate. And it is j„st thi^ 

cmbtacmg humanity-Dostoyevs^^ 

““^Oeo-os-this capacity for ,mdLl ^ 
everything and eycrybody, which 
ao profoundly Russia,,. „ . « S 

^ay life : a realistic poet, and 2“°; 2 

an In “ T‘' ““ “ '‘''“"’atist, and I 

:::trrm2ort:r;i:d‘;:T,.T"“ 

tte beauty of their ia..ds;4w 

ol their people, and they, ,vitl, ears full 

liter ir '"■* *“ay “■‘Sa'afooi 

ulslf ,m , i"‘ ™"- he gar, 

“all too soon to the open .sea. 

bondage* of'the*''’ la>igu,^;c from U» 

S i the conventional; and all his life 

be was stilUearning to become more "dm“ 
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■Primate with the savour aud smell of the 
1*? toga-ge. Lto Peter the Great 
fe spent his tsholc Me in approntieeship, ami 
to Sole energies in eKrItsma.rsh,p. He was 
f„eat artist ; his style is perspicuous, plastte, 
Ji pure; there is never a blurred ouUmc, 
„er a smear, trever a haltmg pMas.. or . 

1 . -totinff note His concrete image's aie, as 
»:«, transparent, like Donrte’s description 
of the woman whose 

“ . . pure and eloquent blood 

Sooke in' her face, and so distinctly wrought, 

S ;iu might almost thirrk her body 

thought.” 

His diction is the inseparable skin of the 
Lght. You seem to hear him thinking. 
iHe was gifted with divine ease and unpic 
Stated spontaneity. His soul was srneem 
noble, and open; he was t"Volous n chdd 
of the world and of Ins century; but if he 
was worldly, he was human ; he was a citmn 
as well as a child of the world; and ^ 
which makes him the greatest of Kussian 

poets. 
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His career was unroniantic • he wo 
to the earth , an aristocrat l.y 'birth “ 
by profession, a lover of society by 'Cte l 
c same time, he sought and serv^^ l k ^ 
strenuously and faitJifully; he was nT^ 
too iaithful a ^servant of Apollo • ton 
a lover of the beautiful. In bis worh f' 
none of the piteous erics, no beautv rf 
and blcciiint! wings as in Slielky 

tempt St of defiant challeiure ,>rr v x.n ■ ’ 
of divine derision, as in Byron’- his ' 
the martyrdom of -i r ‘i , ■ ’ 

^ ^jiuom ot a fightniff Heine +i,e. 

of h^'anity 

suffering Catullus. He “ 

Hell. Every ..rent > ‘lescended infa 

nflflbterZnd-otZ'Z'Z" 

and Heine for instmw 
fighters than they arc’ art 
an artist, and not a fighter a i 
makes even his lovo ’ 

TOth those of other'nZ’' '““pn”* 

the first to iri!?: , •“ 

tomantic moZo„Z T “f “'l 

beginning of his carw'he hli! iTT'' “* 

■or nc fiandled romantici 
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lubjects in a move or Ic'ss romantic way, he 
ffas fundamentally a elassicist-^-a classicist 
as much in the common-sense and r(*n.lism and 
solidity of his concc'ptions and ideas, as in the 
perspicuity and linish of his impec<-ahlc form. 
And he soon cast aside even tlu; vehu-les 
and clothes of romanticism, and exclusively 
followed reality. “ Il<‘ strove with none, for 
none was worth his strife.” And when his 
artistic ideals wene misunderstood and de- 
preciated, he retired into hims<‘lf and wrote 
to please himself only ; hut in the inner court 
of the Temple of Ueauty into which he retired 
he created imperishabh? thinjjs; for he lovcal 
nature, he loved art, he loved his country, 
and he expressed that love in matchless 

song. 

For Riis.sian eriticisiB was cither 

neglectful of his work or unjust towards it; 
for his sereirc miisic and harmonious dtrsign 
left the genmations wdiich (same after him, who 
were tossed on a tempest of social problems and 
political aspirations, cold; but in 1881, when 
Dostoyevsky unveiled Pushkin’.s memorial at 
Moscow, the homage which he paid to the 
dead poet voiced the unanimous feeling of 
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the whole of Russia. His work is beyon| 
the reach of critics, whether favourable ot 
unfavourable, for it lives in the hearts of 
his countrymen, and chiefly upon the lips of 
the young. 



CHAPTER ill 

JLBR.MCtNTOV 

The xomunlic inovcJiKHvt in Russia whs, 
tar as Pushkin was cotrc-i'nied, not jx-ally - «i 
romantic movement at. all. Still less was if- 
so in the case of the Plciatie which followed , 
him. And yet, for want of a better wor<l, one 
is obliged to call it the mmmiic movinnent, ns 
it was a new movement, a renascence that 
arose out of the aslies of the pseudo-classical 
eighteenth century eonvemtion. Pushkin was 
followed by a Pleiurle. 

The claim of his friend and fellow-student, 
Baron Delvks, to fame, rests rather on his 
friendship with Pushkin (to whom he played 
the part of an admirable critic) than on his 
own verse. He died in 1831. Yazykov, 
Pmnce Bakiatinsky, Venevitinov, and 
PoLEZHAEV, can all be included in the PMiade ; 
all these are lyrical poets of the second order, 
and none of them— except Polezhaev, whose 
101 
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g^ real promise of talent was shattered by ciif 
^{tl^stances (he died of drink and consumption 
morl®r a career of tragic vieissitudes)-~has 
Pus\ than an historical interest, 
letters Akin’s successor to the throne of Russian 
The I • was Lermontov : no unworthy heii, 
as t; lame Lermontov is said to be the smt 
sho Scotch Lcarraonth. The story of his 
M/rt life is a simple one. He was bom at 
yoscow in 1814. He visited the Caucasus 
yhen he was twelve. He was taught English 
by a tutor. He went to school at Moscow, 
and afterwards to the University. He left 
in 1832 owing to the disputes he had with the 
professors. At the age of eighteen, he entered 
the Guards’ Cadet School at St. Petersburg; 
and two yeai-s later he became an officer in 
the regiment of the Hussars. In 1837 he was 
transferred to Georgia, owing to the scandal 
caused by the outspoken violence of his verse; 
but he was transferred to Novgorod in 1888, 
and was allowed to return to St. Petersburg 
m the same year. In 1840 he was again 
transferred to the Caucasus for fighting a duel 
with the son of the French Ambassador; 
towards the end of the year, he was once more ’ 
owed to return to St. Petersburg, In 1841 
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Ke went back for a third time to the Caucasus, 
where he forced a duel on one of his friends 
over a perfectly trivial incident, and was killed, 
on the 15th of July of the same year. 

In all the annals of poetry, there is no more 
curious figure than Lc'rmontov. He %vas like 
a plant that above all others needed a sym- 
pathetic soil, a favourable atmosphen\ and 
careful attention. As it was, he eame in th<' 
full tide of the regime of Nicholas I, a n'gimc 
of patriarchal supervision, government inter- 
ference, rigorous eenstirship, and iron discip- 
line,— a grey epoch absolutely devoid of all 
ideal aspirations. Considerable light is thrown 
on the contradictory and original character of 
the poet by his novel, A Hero of Our Days, the 
first psychological novel that appcuired in 
Russia. The hero, Pechorin, is undoubtedly 
a portrait of the poet, although he himself 
said, and perhaps thought, that he was merely 
creating a type. 

The hero of the story, who is an officer in 
the Caucasus, analyses his own character, 
and lays bare his weaknesses, follies, and 
faults, with the utmost frankness. “ I am 
incapable of friendship,” he says, “ Of two 
friends, one is always the slave of the other, 
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although often neither of them will admit i, 
I cannot be a slave, and to be a master il. 
tiring business.” Or he writes : “ I hayg 
innate passion for eontradietion I? 
presence of enthusiasm turns me to’ ice 
intercourse with a i>hlegmaiie temperamat 
would turn me mto a passionate dreamer." 
Speaking of enemies, lie savs : “| i 

enemies, but not after the Christian fashion^ 
And on another occasion : \\’hy (ig 

all hate me? Why? Have I offended a! 
one? No. Do I belong to that category 
people whosc^ mere jn'esence creates anti 
pathy?” Again: “ I <fespi.se my.solf .some 
times, is not that the reason that I despise 
others? I have become incapable of noble 
inapulses. 1 am afraid of apiicaring ridiculoiK 
to myself.” 

On the eve of fighting a duel Rcchorin writei 
as follows — 


If I die it will not lie a great, loss to tie 
world, and as for me, I am .suHieiemtly tired 
of life. I am like a man yawning at a bal, 
who does not go home tti bed because the 
carriage is not there, but as soon as the carriage 
s there, Good-bye 1 ” | 

“ I review my past and I ask myself, Why 
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Have I lived ? Why was I bom ? aiid I think 
Siere was a reason, and I think I was called 
to high things, for I feel in niy soul the presence 
of vast powers; but J did not divine my high 
calling; I gave myself up to the allurement 
of shallow and ignoble passions; 1 emerged 
from their furnace as hard and as cold as iron, 
but I had lost for ever the ardour of noble 
aspirations, the llower of life. And since then 
how often have 1 j)layed the part of the axe 
in the hands of fate. lake the weapon of the 
executioner I liave fallen on the necks of the 
victims, often without, malice, always without 
pity. My love lias never brought happiness, 
because I have never in the slightest degree 
sacrificed myself for those whom I loved. I 

loved for my own sake, for my own pleasure 

And if I die I shall not leave behind me one 
soul who understood me. Some think I am 
better, others that I am woi’se than I am. 
Some will say he was a good fellow ; others he 
was a blackguard.” 

It will be sei'u from these passages, all of 
which apply to Ia>nnontov himself, even if 
they were not so intended, that he must have 
been a trying companion, friend, or acquaint- 
ance. He had, indeed, except for a few 
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asperating, filld u'iff, a sav-ial^r 

-H.etookachi,dis,r,lai:^t^^^^^^^^ 

he cultivated “ !c ,,1-dsir 

d(:*plaire”; he u-is e • . 4 

enviable in Ids eonti' " '''hat was le®! 

-bear not 

felt that he was uiisi.,... . r . • ^ 
this by pleasant nu•■ln?^lV" 
pleasant means. And ve( 

|;f-waraidK.aeted:'Ai:;u:^^^^^ 

toTovAAi/l‘‘AZf^' 

sc.»rLi.rr; ^ 

became an officer, h(‘ h inkereT^ 
and not after literary success h 
achieve it immediatelv- at first 
noticed, and when h ‘ ’ * ^ was not 

liked. His looks be was not 

physical stforh wl ® 

band a — -b' »■« 

™ determined to be- anf'',' f°“*‘ 

every one in societtA f that 

y had some sort of pedestal 
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[^wealth, lineage, position, or patronage — he 
saw that if he, not pre-eminently possessing 
any of these, — though he was, as a matter of 
fact, of a good Moscow family, — could suc- 
ceed in engaging the attention of one person, 
others would soon follow suit. This he set 
about to do by coni{)romising a girl and 
then abandoning her: and he acquired the 
reputation of a Don Jnan. Later, when 
he came back from the: Caucasus, he was 
treated as a lion. All this does not throw a 
pleasant light on his character, more especially 
as he critici'/ed in scathing tones the society 
in which he was anxious to play a part, and 
in which he subsequently enjoyed playing 
a part. But perhaps both attitudes of mind 
were sincere. He probably sincerely enjoyed 
society, and hankered after success in it; and 
fequally sincerely despised society and himself 
for hankering after it. 

As he grew older, his pride and the ex- 
asperating provocativeness of his conduct 
increased to such an extent that he seemed 
positively seeking for serious trouble, and for 
some one whose patience he could overtax, and 
on whom he could fasten a quarrel. And 
this was not slow to happen. 
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At the bottom of all tl.is lav no 
<lcep-soatecl chs^nst ^vilh ^ 

wor .1 u. ml, 

l'> hh, resolting fmm luryc- aspiration. „ 
t'ould not liiKl an ontk-f, aiul so recoiled 

'’'■'■'''•■'■'I llimsrit III,. .TOictyi 
<lKi I'Mi, I, 1,1^ 

a source of inspiration for him as it u 
'7 o,.,. is 

I doubteil whether, luul he been bo™ 

n a u^ro luvourable epoch, either earlier b 
the milder roffime of Alexander I, or later 

fln« wtr 

revmt «»t 

pardi’s T pt'.s.siniism like Leo- 

a fnnwl!l * r ’ '««tifiesto 

rn„„Ki r . ^ *hat you can 

waghly dmdc the Rutsiau taupemment into 
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LERMONTOV 
tfo types— the type of the pure fool, such as 
Dostoyevsky’s Idiot, and a type of uhcoii- 
luerable pride, such as Lucifer— then Ler- 
oaontov is certainly a fine example of the 
second type. You feel that he will never 
submit or yield 5 but then he died youn^ , and 
the Russian poets often cduinged, and not 
infrequently adopted a compromise which was 
the same thing as sulimission. 

Lermontov was, like Pushkin, essentially 
a lyric poet, still more subjective, and pro- 
foundly self-centred. Ilis attempts at the 
tlrama, (imitations of Schiller and an attempt 
at the manner of Griboyedov) were failures. 
But, unlike Pushkin, he was a true romantic; 
and his w'ork proves to us how essentially 
different a thing Russian romanticism is from 
French, German or English romanticism. 
He began with astonishing precocity to write 
verse when he was twelve. Mis earliest 
efforts w'ere in l^'ronch. He then began to 
imitate Pushkin. While at the Cadet School 
he wrote a smics of cleverly written, more or 
less indecent, and more or less Byronie— the 

Byron of lieppo talcs in verse, describing 

his love adventures, and episodes of garrison 
life. What brought him fame was his “ Ode 
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on the Death of Fushkiru” which 
unjustified by the actual facts---l e ^ 
l ushkin as the victim of 

Here, without anv <lo,,hf , 
that breathe and words (}a,’t, burn 
And you, the proud and sh-nn,.! . . 

Of fatficrs famous for t:hcir'infa,nw,^'°^'' 
uu,^who w,th servile lusd have t’ramplei 

The fraffni(‘nts of vreaf nmn,.« I..- 1 i t 
chance, " hud lowt^ 

Su’Lnn?t'''"^‘f ''''' wat ' 

And not with all the filth of oii ’ 

Shall you wash out i yourgorei 

blood.” he poet s nghteoiiij 
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He struck this strong chord more than once, 
especially in his indictment of his own gcnvm- 
tion, called “ A Thought ” ; and in a poem 
written on the transfer of Napoleon’s ashes 
to Paris, in which he {)ours scorn on the 
French for deserting Napoleon when he lived 
and then acclaiming his ashes. 

But it is not in potans such as th(>se that 
Lermontov’s most eharaeteristic <iualil.ies arc 
to be found. Lermontov owt;d nothing to 
» his contemporaries, little to his prc'dccessors, 
and still less to foreign motlels. It is true 
that, as a sclioolboy, he wrote verses full of 
Byronic disillusion and satiety, but these 
•were merely echoes of his reading. The 
gloom of spirit which he expressed later on 
was a permanent and innate feature of his 
own temp('rament. I..ater, the reading of 
Shelley spurred on his imagination to emula- 
tion, but not to imitation. He sought his 
own path from the Ix'ginning, and he remained 
in it with (jhdurute jxTsistenee. He remained 
obstinately himself, indifferent as a rule to 
outside events, currents of thought and 
feeling. And he clung to the themes which 
he chose in his youth. His mind to him a 
kingdom was, and he peopled it with images 
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and. fancies of his own devising. The p tl 
which he chose was a narrow one. It was 
romantic path. He chose for the subject o 
the poem by which he i.s periiaj)s most widel. 
known, I he Demon, the love of a demon fo 
a wmman. The subject is as romantic as anj 
chosen by Thomas Moore; but there is nothkj 
now tliat apjx'ars rococo in Ix'nnontov’s work 
The colours are as Iresh io-tiay as when thej 
were first .laid on. The luu-oine is a Circassia 
woman, and tin* a<‘tion of t lu' poem is in th 
Caucasus. 

The Demon portrayed is not. tlie spirit tti 
denies of Goethe, nor Uyrou’s Lucifer, lookini 
the Almighty in His face and telling him that 
His evil is not good; nor does he cherish- 

“ the study of revenge, immortal hate,” 

of Milton s Satan ; but he is the lost angel ol 
a ruined paradise, who is too j)roud to accept 
oblivion even were it offered to him. He 
dreams of finding in Tamara the joys of the 
paradise he has foregone. “ I am he,” he 
says to her, “ whom no one loves, whom 
every human being curses.” He declares 
that he has foresworn his proud thought^ 
that he desires to be reconciled with Heaven; 
to love, to pray, to believe in good. And he 
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«ours out to her one of the most passionate 
lore declarations ever written, in couplet after 
couplet of words that glow like jewels and 
tremble like the strings of a harp. Tamara 
yields to him, and forfeits her life; but her 
soul is borne to Heaven by the Angel of 
fight; she has redeemed her sin by death, 
and the Demon is left as before alone in a 
loveless lamplcss universe. Ihe poem is 
interspersed with descriptions of the Caucasus, 
which are as glowing and splendid as the 
impassioned utterance of the Demon. They 
put Pushkin’s descriptions in the shade. 
Lermontov’s landscape-painting compared 
with Pushkin’s is like a picture of Turner 
compared with a Constable or a Bonnington. 

Lermontov followed up his first draft of 
The Bemon (originally planned in 1829, but 
not finished in its final form until 1841) with 
other romantic tales, the scene of which for 
the most part is laid in the Caucasus ; such as 
Izmail Bey, Hadji- Ahrek, Orsha the Boyap— Bat 
last not a Caucasian tale. These were nearly all 
of them sketches in which he tried the colours 
pf his palette. But with Misyri, the Novice, 
in which he used some of the materials of the 
former talcs, he produced a fluished picture. 

H 
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MUyn is the story of a Circassi-,n , 
who is educated in a convent. The child”^ * 
up home-sick at heart, and one day his W 
for freedom becomes un.^overnaL 
^capes and roams about in the mUtab 
He loses his way in the forest and is hm i 
Wk to tho monattcy after three <layt5 

J^ciort. he dies he pours out his confessioJ 
which takes up the .Greater part of the 3 
He confesses how in the monastery he ti 
hi own country and his own peopll W 

pS' “h '7 ‘'a «» 

V! ™n<lcrii,gs: h™ 

he scrambles down the mountainJde anJ 

hears the song of a Georgian ^voman Z 
hor at the ».ltt .lown a narrow pa^wi 
P^^rop her hoar, an,, „raw, watlr fro^ 

bWelhng-pIace twinkling like a falling ste, 
hut he dares not seek it. He Joses I way 

panther TIk and kills a 

R nther. In the morning, he finds a way out 

PoL „7»f T “h^usted pp,k.r the blipdi,^ 

detaUed desci~ 
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“ And on God’s world there lay the deep 
And heavy spell of utter sleep. 

Although the landrail ealled, and I 
Could hear the trill of the dragonfly 
Or else the lisping of the stream . . . 

Only a snake, with a yellow gleam 
Like golden lettering inlaid 
From hilt to tip upon a blade, 

Was rustling, for the grass was dry, 

And in the loose sand cautiously 
It slid, and then began to spring 
And roll itself into a ring. 

Then, as though struck by sudden fear, 
Made haste to dart and disappear.” 

Perishing of hunger and thirst, fever and 
ielirium overtake him, and he fancies that 
tie is lying at the bottom of a deep stream, 
where speckled fishes are playing in the 
Erystal waters. One of them nestles close to 
turn and sings to him with a silver voice a 
lullaby, unearthly, like the song of Ariel, and 
alluring like the call of the Erl Kang’s 
daughter. In this poem Lermontov reaches 
the high-water mark of his descriptive powers. 
Its pages glow with the splendour of the 
Caucasus. 
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To his two masterpieces, The Dm 
ami he was to add a third 

^mg of the Tsar Jmn Vasilievich, the oj 
mk (hoditguardman), mid the Mmk 
Lalmhnikov. The Opricimik insults 
Merchants wife, and the Merchant challenge 
luni to li^ht with liis lisis, kills him 1 

;s executed for it This poem is writte;.! 

folk-story, in the style of the Bijliny, andj 
m no way resembles a paMe. It equals i 
1 ( oes not surpass, Ihishkiids Baris Godm 
as_ a realistic vision of the past; and as , 
epic tale, for simplicity, absolute appropriafe 
ness of tone, vividness, truth to nature aij 
terseness, there is not hin,o: in modern Russia 
hterature to compare with it. Besides the* 
wger poems. Lermontov wote a quantt 

^“1. Jho A»bc1,” “TIk- Prayer,” evo, 

xTOssian child knows by hcmrk 

When we come to consider t he qualities o! 
Lermontov’s romantic work, and ask ourselvt, 
m w iat it differe from the romanticism of tlie 
West~from that of Victor Hugo, Heix, 
Mus^t, Espronceda—we find that in la- 
mon ov 8 work, as in all Russian work, thwi 
IS imngled with his lyrical, imaginative, and 
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kscriptive powers, a bed-rock of matter-of- 
[et common-sense, a root that is deeply 
^bedded in reality, in the life of everyday. 
Je never escapes into the “ intense inane ” 
•| Sbelley. Imaginative he is, but he is never 
bst in the dim twilight of Coleridge. Roman- 
ic he is, but one note of Heine takes us into 
I different world : for instance, Heine’s quite 
ordinary adventures in the Harz Mountains 
jonvey a spell and glamour that takes us 
aver a borderland that Lermontov never 
srossed. 

Nothing could be more splendid than 
Lermontov’s descriptions ; but they are, com- 
pared with those of Western poets, concrete, 
as sharp as views in a camera obscura. He 
pever ate the roots of “relish sweet, the 
honey wild and manna dew ” of the ‘ Belle 
Pame Sans Merci ” ; he wrote of places where 
Kubla Khan might have wandered, of “ an- 
cestral voices prophesying war,” but one h^ 
only to quote that line to see that Lermontov s 
poetic world, compared with Coleridge s, is 
solid fact beside intangible dream. 

Compared even with Musset and Victor 
Hugo, how much nearer the earth Lermontov 
is than either of them! Victor Hugo dealt 
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with just the same themes ; but in Umom. 
the most splenditi painter of mountai) 
imaginable, you never hear 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne," 

and you know that it will never drive th 
Russiair poet to frenzy. On ihe other hand 
you never get Yietor Hugo’s extravagance 
and absurdities. Or take- Musset; Musset 
dealt with roman ti(> themes .vf alius; bnt 
w len he deals with a sulijeet like Don Juan 
Which of all subjects belonged to the age of 

1 u.slikm and Lermoniov, lu' writes lines like 

these— ' 


Faible, et, comnit' le lierre, 
d’autrui; 


tiVciivt besoiii 


M nc le cachant pas, et suspendant soname, 
tomme im luth colien, au.v kH r<'s do la nuit " 

Here again we are confronted with a different 
kind of imagination. Or take a bit of shea 

description — 


“ Piile comme I’amour, et de jileuns arro.s6c, 

La nmt aux pieds d’argent dasvend dans la 
rosee.” 

You never find the Russian poet impersonat- 
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mature like this, ami creating from objects 
|!h as the “ yellow bees in the ivy bloom_ 
forms more real than living man. 1 he objects 
themselves suffice. I.ormontov sang of dis- 
tptSed love over and over again but never 
iid he create a single image such as— 

“ Elle aurait aiim^, si Torgueil 
Pared a la lanipc inut ilc 
Qu’on allume pres d’un cereiieil, 

N’eut veille sur son eocur sterile. 

luhis descriptive, work he is more like Byron; 
but Byron was far less romantic atid lai 
Laginative than Lermontov, f hough he 
invented Byronism, and shattered t.he cium _ 
ling walls of the eighteenth century that 
surrounded the city of romance and dallied 
with romantic themes in his youth. AU ^ 
best work, the finest passages of Chil^ 
EaroU, and the whole of Don Juan, wc ^ 
slices of his own life, and observation chmes 
ms ■ he never created a single character that 

::;ot a reflection of himself; and he n^er 

entered into the city whose had 

stormed, and where he had planted his flag. 
This does not mean that Lermon - 

inferior to the Western romantic poets. It 
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simply means that the Russian poet 
oncmight ,idd thr Russian poets arc-ditfaj 
An( . iiKknl It ,s this very <litrcron«,_,u 
he .1..1 with this ,«uliar ivalistie past. inS 
oo,npos.tion,-that .»„stil,iles liis n„i,ue; 
edtaiec. i.olarfromitsl,ei„gavioe,hemad.i, 
mtohisespeeuilvirlue, l.eni,„„tovsonietiiK, 
m piesentmg a situaUon .-uid writing a poem 
on a fact, presents tliat .situation and that 
lact without exaggeration, emphasis, ado®. 
nK-nt, unageny, melaj)hor, or fancy of any 
kind, m the language of evcry<lay life, and at 
same time he achieves poetry. This was 
^^'ordsworth s ideal, and he fulfilled it 

A case in point i« his long poem on the 

Oprichnik, which has been mentioned; and 
some 0 the most .striking examples of this 
unadorned and realistic writing are to he 
found 111 hi.s lyrics. In tlic “ Te.stament.» fe 
example, where a wounded officer gives his 

hieT;::::!! 


“ I want to be alone with you, 

A moment quite alone. 

The minutes left to me are few, 
"niey say I’ll soon be gone. 
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And you’ll be going borne on leave. 
Then say . . . but why ? I do Ijelieve 
There’s not n .soul, wbo’ll greatly care 
To hear aboxit nu^ over llua-c. 

And yet if sonu' ont; asks you there, 

Let us stipjjosc they do-™ 

Tcll thoiu a bullet bit nu) here, 

The chest, - and it went through. 

And say 1 dieti and for the. Tsar, 

And .say wluit fools tlie doctors are; — 
And that 1 siiook you by tlie hand, 

And thought about luy native land. 

My father and my mother, too ! 

They may be dead by now ; 

To tell the truth, it wouldn’t do 
To grieve tlunu anyhow. 

If one of them is living, say 
I’m bad at writing home, and they 
Have sent us to the front, you see, — 
And tliat they needidt wait for me. 

We had a neighbour, as you know. 

And you remember I 
And she . . . How very long ago 
It is we said good-bye ! 
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She won’t ask after me, nor care. 

But tell her ev’rything, don’t spare 
Iler empty heart ; and let her cry;-, 

lo lier it doesn’t signify,” 

tvciyday conversation. Every word the effi ' 
says might have been sai<l by him 1 . 

life, and there is not a note that iars . 

is the livim/ speech of , ' L “> > tlie speed 

piece of poetry. Another perhaps stiU 

sor^r 

winch again every word has fh. t- 

toX'rinT" 1 

VrmoLoJ, rr “ “it 

o» confer ’’"f*- «''* ““'iT 

« greater or a “mplrcity ot treatment in 
it In auel, . '“ttflogr™: perhaps none h., 

The date T'^ 

that, when you read Pushhin 
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think : “ How perfectly and how simply 
U is said ! How in the world did he 
loit?” You admire the “magic hand of 
■hance.” In reading Lermontov at his 
iimplest and best, you do not think about 
;he style at all, yovx simply respond to what 
s said, and the style escapes notice in 
ts absolute appropriateness. Thus, what 
Matthew Arnold said about Byron and Words- 
worth is true about I.ermontov--there are 
moments when Nature takes the pen from 
bis hand and writes for him. 

In Lermontov there is nothing slovenly; 
but there is a great deal that is flat and 
sullen. But if one reviews the great amount 
of work he produced in his short life, one is 
struck, not by its variety, as in the case of 
Pushkin,— it is, on the contrary, limited and 
monotonous in subject, — but by his authentic 
lyrical inspiration, by the strength, the in- 
tensity, the concentration of his genius, the 
richness of his imagination, the wealth of 
his palette, his gorgeous colouring and the 
high level of his strong square musical verse. 
And perhaps more than by anything else, 
one is struck by the blend in his nature 
and his work which has just been discusse , 
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romantic ,, 

soaring tl.ougl.t an.l earthly 

though ,ve had U-Joro us the temn *'* 
« Thackeray with ti.e wings 

Lermontov is certainhs h,n 

<«i(i certainly the ^gures, 

«prnigtide of national sono tli-,f- I ■ ’ ** 

of Alexander I conios I n ^ ^ 

the only poet lie left uS 
survive him long. This wls h^ . ® 

Koltsov (1S09~4,‘>) tin- / ‘^‘“^tcmporai] 
folk-poets. Z :ln o 
a fitful and .short-livc(f r ^ 

the district school of Voroncyh 

father>s trade, and by a itr a 
cultivated young man of M ^ocidents 

him and hi verses and 

publication. ^ their 

witwT' life as it is 

o'^tside. This is the dTff ^ 

Koltsov and othe,. >v^ ^‘fference betweei 

later. Moreover, 

’ «e <»ught and reproduced 
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the true Volkston in his lyrics, so that they are 
^distinguishable in accent from real folk- 
poetiy. Koltsov sings of the woods, and the 
rustling rye, of harvest time and sowing; the 
song of the love-sick girl reaping; the lonely 
grave; the vague dreams and desires of the 
peasant’s heart. His pictures have the dignity 
and truth of Jc'an Francois Millet, and his 
“ lyrical cry ” is as authentic a.s that of Burns. 
His naore literary poems are like Burns’ 
English poems compared with his work in the 
Scots. But he died the year after Lermontov, 
of consumption, and with his death the cur- 
tain was rung down on the first act of Russian 
literature. When it was next rung up, it was 
on the age of prose. 



oiai>ter j v 

the ace op Pkosj,; 

«r r "" 

> Wit, MMctroEAS (.ocoi, 1809... V>1 t*. 

that in the thirties 1 
produce home-m«ul,. '. , ^ Wan t 
story r/je rt»/> ' Pushkin’ 

«i>KS tilt Old Countess if she wishes to reo/ 
Russian novel, she says “ A U. 

Are there any?” Tjj;„ ' novel! 

passed* liTif had been 

«os„i 

montov was tht> „ 

domain oTl^f ““«»>■ »f Pushkin in Ik 
•3°goI was tho of safiit 
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Gogol was a Little Russian. He was born 
in 1809 near Poltava, in the Cossack country, 
aid was brought up by his grandfather, a 
Cossack; but he left the Ukraine and settled 
in 1829 in St. Petersburg, where he obtained 
a place in a Government office. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to go on the stages, and 
a brief career as tutor, he was given a pro- 
fessorship of History; but he failed here also, 
and finally turned to literature. The publica- 
tion of his first efforts gained him the acquaint- 
ance of the literary men of the day, and he 
became the friend of Pushkin, who proved a 
Taluable friend, adviser, and critic, and urged 
Mm to write on the life of the people. He 
lived in St. Petersburg from 1829 to 1886; 
and it was perhaps home-sickness which 
inspired him to write his Little Russian 
sketches — Evenings on a F arm on the Eikanha,-^ 
which appeared in 1832, followed by Mir- 
gorod, a second series, in 1884. 

Gogol’s temperament was romantic. He 
had a great deal of the dreamer in him, a 
touch of the eerie, a delight in the super- 
natural, an impish fancy that reminds on< 
sometimes of Hoffmann and sometimes o: 
R. L. Stevenson, as well as a deep religious 
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Tein which was later on to dominate aad o„ 
all his other qualities. But, just as we ft 
in the Russian poets a curious mixture 
romanticism and realism, of imagination , 
common-sense, so m Gogol, side by side irt 
his imaginative gifts, which were great the: 
IS a realism based on minute observatia 
m addition to this, and tempering his pen 
trating observation, he had a rich stre, 
of humour, a many-sided humour, rangir 
from laughter holding both its sides, Z 
delicate and half melancholy chuckle, andi 
his later work to biting irony. 

Ihe 1 air of Sorochmetz,” we are iilungediut 
an atmosphere that smells of Russia in a m: 
that no other Russian book has ever ye 
savoured of the soil. Wc arc plunged intotii 
feouth, on a blazing noonday, when thecomi 
standing m sheaves and wheat is being sold* 
he fair; and the fair, with its noise, its smd 
and Its colour, rises before us as vividly as 
Normandy Icmps out of the pages of Maupas. 
^ 01 Gotland from the pagea of Stevensoi 

And j^ust as Andrew Lang once said thai 
probably only a Scotsman, and a Lowltaii 
eo man, could know how true to life tk 
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characters in Kidnapped wave, so it is {iroliublc 
lhat only a Russian, and indeed a Little* Rus- 
sian, appreciates to the full how true to life; are* 
the people, the; ta lk, {inel the ambient air in the; 
tales of Gogol. And then we at one*e ge*t t.luit 
hint of the supea-natural which runs like a 
scarlet thread lhre>ug;h all tlu'se* st.<)rie*s; the 
rumour that the* lied Jacket has be*e*n obscrve>el 
in the fair; and the; Red Jacket, so the gossips 
say, belongs to a li ttle Devil, who be'ing turned 
out of Hell as a punishment for some mis- 
demeanour — probably a good intention — estab- 
lished himself in a neighbouring barn, and 
jfrom home-sickne;ss toerk to drink, and drank 
[away all his substance ; so that he was obliged 
to pawn his red jacket for a year to a Jew, 
who sold it before; the year was out, where- 
upon the buyer, recognising its unholy origin, 
cut it up into bits and threw it away, 
after which the Devil appeared in the shape 
of a pig every year at the fair to find the 
pieces. It is on this Red Jacket that the 
story turns. 

In this first volume, the supernatural plays 
a predominant part throughout; the stories 
tell of water-nymphs, the Devil, who steals 
the moon, witches, magicians, and men who 

I 
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tralSSc with the Evil One and lose their sou 
In the second series, Mirgorod, realism eoa 
to the fore in the stories of “ The 01 
Fashioned Landowners ” and “ The Quan 
of the Two Ivans.” These two stories co: 
tain between them the sum and epitome i 
the whole of one side of Gogol’s genius, tl 
realistic side. In the one story, “ The 01( 
Fashioned Landowners,” we get the gent 
good humour which tells the charming ta 
of a South Russian Philemon and Baucii 
their hospitality and kindliness, and the loni 
hness of Philemon when Baucis is taken awai 
told with the art of La Fontaine, and wit 


xiidjiy roucnes that remind one of Dickeni 
The other story, “ The Quarrel of the Tw 
Ivans,” who are bosom friends and quarre 
over nothing, and are, after years, on 
verge of making it up when the mere mentioi 
of the word “ goose ” which caused the quarre 
sets ahght to it once more and irrevocably 
IS m Gogol s richest farcical vein, with just j 
touch of melancholy. 

And in the same volume, two nmveUes, 
aross Bulha and Viy, sum up between them 
the whole of the other side of Gogol’s genius, 
arass Bulba, & short historical novel, with 
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ts incomparably vivid picture of Cossack life, 
s Gogol’s masterpiece in the epic vein. It is 
js strong and as direct as a Border ballad. 
Hy, which tells of a witch, is the most 
;reepy and imaginative of his supernatural 

stories. 

1 Later, he published two more colleetions ot 
Stories : Arabesques (1834) and 1 ales (1836). 
[n these, poetry, witches, water-nymphs, 
magicians, devils, and epic adventure are all 
left behind. The element of the fantastic 
still subsists, as in the “ Portrait,” and of the 
grotesque, as in the story of the major who 
loses his nose, whicli becomes a separate 
personality, and wanders about the town. 
But his blend of realism and humour comes 
out strongly in the story of “ The Carriage,” 
and his blend of realism and pathos still 
more strongly in the story of “The Over- 
coat,” the story of a minor public servant 
who is always shivering and whose dream 
it is to have a warm overcoat. After years 
of privation he saves enough money to 
buy one, and on the first day he wears it, it 
is stolen. He dies of melancholia, and his 
Ibost haunts the streets. This story is the 
only begetter of the large army of pathetic 
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figures of failure that cro^yd the 
Russian literature. 

While Gogol had been writing and miW- i. 

loi the stage; hut here the great diffl^ 
arf obetaele wa., the Censorship, „hi„^ 
almost as seve.re as it was in Frwvi i 
end 0. the reign Kdward VH * 
eurious paradox, the p,ay, nhieh you ^ 
have expected the Ccnsorshi,, to forbid IT 
all other ploys, ]lj„ ^ 71, " 

Gmaal, was peiiormed. This ws, 
tte direct intervcntio., of th: 

Revu«r IS the .second conrie rnasteipiece of ft 
Russian stage. The nlot ^ 

Gogol by Pushkin. The official’s 

country town hear the start too 
■GoverruTitxni- t -‘'taitling news that a 

■to investigate ^'^ognito 

■St. ^ traveller 

for the InspeetL'^'ni”''^”''^ 

ar,ri „ * -"^^P^otoi, plays up to the Dart 

-md gets away just before the arrival of th 
.^al Inspector, which is the end o 7 , 
The play is a satire on th! ft t ^ 
•otacy. Almost every siTl 

is dishonest; and L eLtt ZnTl “ ! 
irrelevant hero witK i,- and 

’ magnificent talent 
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for easy lying. i« ^ masterly creation. The 
^lay at once became a classic, and retains all 
its vitality and comic force to-day. There is 
ao play which draws a larger audience on 
holidays in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

After the productioir of The Ilcvisor, Gogol 
left Russia for ever and settled in Rome. He 
had in his miiul a work of great importance 
on which he had already been working for 
some time. This was his Deud Souls, his 
most ambitious work, and his masterpiece. It 
was Pushkin who gave him the idea of the 
book. The hero of the book, Chichikov, 
conceives a brilliant idea. Every landlord 
possesse<l so many serfs, called “ souls.” 
A revision took place every ten years, and 
the landlord had to pay for poll-tax on 
the “ souls ” who had died during that period. 
Nobody looked at the lists between the 
periods of revision. Chichikov’s idea was to 
take over the dead souls from the landlord, 
who would, of course, be delighted to be rid 
)f the fictitious property and the real tax, 
register his purchases, and then to mortgage 
at a bank at St. Petersburg or Moscow, the 
“ souls,” which he represented as being u 
some place in the Crimea, and thus mab 
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money enough to buy “ souls ” of his avm 
The book tells of the adventures of Chiehiko^ 
as he travels over Russia in search of deal 
“ souls,” and is, like Mr. Pickwick’s adventures 
an Odyssey, introducing us to every kind and 
manner of man and woman. The book was 
to be divided in three parts. The first 
part appeared in 1842. Gogol went on 
working at the second and third parts until 
1852, when he died. He twice threw % 
second part of the work into the fire when it 
was finished; so that all w'e possess is the 
first part, and the second part printed from m 
incomplete manuscript. The second part was 
certainly finished when he destroyed it, and 
it is probable that the third part was sketched. 
He had intended in the second part to work 
out the moral regeneration of Chichikov, and 
to give to the world his complete message. 
Persecuted by a dream he w'as unable to realize 
and an ambition which he w'as not able to 
fulfil, Gogol was driven inwards, and his natural 
religious feeling grew more intense and made 
him into an ascetic and a recluse. This break 
in the middle of his career is characteristic of 
Russia. Tolstoy, of course, furnishes the most 
typical example of the same thing. But it is 
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common Russian characteristic for men 
Kiidway in a successful career to turn aside 
from it altogether, and seek consolation in 
the things which are not of this world. 

Gogol’s Dead SuiiLs made a deep impression 
upon eduealed ilussia. It pleased the en- 
thusiasts for Western Europe by its reality, 
its artistic couei-(>Uon and ex<-e.ution, and by its 
social ideas; and it i>leased tlic Slavophile 
Conservativi's by its truth to life, and by its 
smell of Russia.* When the first chapter was 
read aloud to Pushkin, he said, when Gogol 
had fmislied; “God, what a sad country 
Russia is ! ” And it is oi-rtainly true, that 
amusing as tlu' book is, inexpressibly comic 
as so many of the scenes are, Gogol does 
not flatter his country or his countrymen; 
and when Russians riuul it at the time it 
appeared, many must have been tempted 
to murmur “ <lou.i' pays / ”-~as they would, 
indeed, now, were a writer with the genius 
of a Gogol to appear and describe the ad- 
ventures of a modi'rn Chichikov; for, though 
drcumstanccs may l>c entirely different, 
though there are no more “ souls ” to be 
bought or sold, Chichikov is still alive-— 
and as Gogol said, there was probably not 
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one of his readers who after an honest self 
examination, would not wonder if he 
not something of Chiehikov in him, and ^ 
if he were to meet an acquaintance at that 
moment, would not nudge his companion 1 
say : Ihere goes Chiehikov.” “ And wl, 
and what is Chiehikov ? ” The answer is : ‘A 
scoundrel ” But such an entertaining scoun- 
drel, so abject, so shameless, so utterly devoid 
o self-respect, such a magnificent liar, so 
plausible an impostor, so ingenious a cheat, 

lat he rises from seoundrelism almost to 
greatness. 

something of the greatness 
of Ealstaff m this trafficker of dead “ souls.” 

IS baseness is almost sublime. He in any 
case merits a place in the gallery of humanity’s 
ypea and human rascals, where Falstatt, 
Taituffe Pecksniff, and Count Fosco reign. 
He has thegreat saving merit of being human; 
nor can he be accused of hypocrisy. His 
coachman, Sehfan, who got drunk with every 

Gogol 

Dyd Souls ftom the great satirists ol 

ivZ >>'0 satire trom the sass, 

of Swift, tot tostanee, is that, after 
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vina bare to the Ijoiu's the rascality ol his 
»ro, he turns round on his audience and tells 
lem that tliere is no cause for indignation; 
hichikov is oidy a victim of a ruling passion 
-gain; perhaps ■unleeih in the chill exist- 
ace of ^ tlun-e may be somethoig 

,hieh will out' da.y cause us to humble our- 
elves on our kiu'cs and in the dust before the 
Hvine Wisilom. His irony is lined with 
ttdulgence; his sleepless observation is tem- 
)ered by fundamental (diarity. He sees what 
s mean and common clearer than any one, 
jut he docs not infer from it that life, or man- 
dnd or the world is common or mean. He 
lifers the opposite. He i.uts Chichikov no 
lower morally than he would put Napoleon, 
Harpagon, or Hon .1 nan —all of them victims 
of a ruling passion, and all of them great by 
reason of il -for (’hiidiikov is also great in 
rascality, just as Harpagon was great m 
avarice., and Hon duan great in proflipcy. 
.And this large charity blent with biting irony 

is again peculiarly Russian. 

Dead Souls is a deeper book than any of 
SogoFs early work. It is deep in the s^e 
way as Don Quixote is deep; and like Don 
Quixote it makes boys laugh, young men 
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think, and old men weep. Apart from it, 
philosophy and ideas, Dead Souls had a srei^ 
influence on Russian literature as a work j 
art. Just as Pushkin set Russian poetry fe 
from the high-flown and the conventional, jc 
did Gogol set Russian fiction free from th 
^minion of the grand style. He carried 
Pushkin’s work— the work which Pushkiii 
had accomplished in verse and adumbraW 
m prose-much further; and by depicting 
ordinary life, and by writing a novel without 
any love interest, with a Chichikov for a 
hero, he created Russian realism. He de, 
scribed what he saw without flattery and 
without exaggeration, but with the masterly 
touch, the instinctive economy, the sense of 
selection of a great artist. 


^ _ This, at the time it was done, was a revolt 
tion. Nobody then would have dreamed it 
possible to write a play or a novel without 
a love-motive; and just as Pushkin revealed 
to Russia that there was such a thing as 
Russian landscape, Gogol again, going one 
better, revealed the fascination, the secret 
^ uicomprehensible power that lay in the 
a monotony of the Russian country, and the 
inexhaustible source of humour, absurdity. 
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irony, quaintness, farce, comedy in the 
ftveryday life of the ordinary people. So 
that, however much his contemporaries might 
differ as to the merits or demerits, the harm 
or the beneficence, of his work, he left his 
nation with permanent and classic models of 
prose and fiction and stories, just as Pushkin 
bad bequeathed to them permanent models 
of verse. 

/ Gogol wrote no more fiction after Dead 
Souls. In 184.7 Passages from a Correspond- 
lence with a Friend was published, which 
Seated a sensation, because in the book 
[Gogol preached submission to the Govern- 
iment, both spiritual and temporal. The 
ilWestern enthusiasts and the Liberals in 
general were highly disgusted. One can 
understand their disgust; it is less easy to 
understand their surprise; for Gogol had 
never pretended to be a Liberal. He showed 
up the evils of Bureaucracy and the follies and 
weaknesses of Bureaucrats, because they were 
there, just as he showed up the stinginess 
of misers and the obstinacy of old women. 
But it is quite as easy for a Conservative 
to do this as it is for a Liberal, and quite as 
easy for an orthodox believer as for an atheist. 
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But Gogol’s contemporaries had not realiz 
the tempest that had been raging for a lo 
time in Gogol’s soul, and which he kept t 
himself. He had always been religious^ an! 
now he became exclusively religious; he mad 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; he spent M 
substance in charity, especially to poo 

students; and he lived in asceticism until hi 
died, at the age of forty-tliree. What a waste 
one is tempted to say—and liow often one i 
tempted to say this in the annals of Russiai 
literature — and yet, one womlers ! 


What we possess of the second part h 
Bead Souls is in Gogol’s best vein, and 
course one cannot help bitterly regretting that 
the rest was destroyed or jiossibly nevei 
written; but one wonders whether, had he 
not had within him the intensity of feeline 
which led him ultimately to renounce art, 
he would have been the artist that he was’ 
whether he would have been capable of creat- 
ing so many-coloured a world of characters, 
and whether the soil out of which those works 
grew was not in reality the kind of soil out 
01 which religious renunciation was at last 
bound to flower. However that may be; 
Gogol left behind him a rich inheritance. He 
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S one of the great humorists of European 
iterature, and whoever gives England a 
really fine translation of his work, will do 
his country a service. Merimee places Gogol 
among the best English humorists. His 
humour and his pathos were closely allied; 
but there is no acidity in his irony. His work 
may sometimes sadden you, but (as in the 
case of Krylov’s two pigeons) it will never 
bore you, and it will never leave you with a 
feeling of stale disgust or a taste as of sharp 
alum, for his work is based on charity, and it 
has in its form and accent the precious gift 
iof charm. Gogol is an author who will always 
he loved even as much as he is admired, and 
|iis stories are a boon to the young; to 
many a Russian boy and girl the golden gates 
of romance have been opened by Gogol, the 
destroyer of Russian romanticism, the in- 
augurator of Russian realism. 

Side by side with fiction, another element 
grew up in this age of prose, namely criticism. 
Karamzin in the twenties had been the first 
to introduce literary criticism, and critical 
appreciations of Pushkin’s work appeared 
from time to time in the European Messenger. 
Prince Vyazemsky, whose literary activity 
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lasted from 1808-78, was a critic as 
as a poet and a satirist, a fine example c^tl 
type of great Russian nobles so frequent i 
Russian books, who were not only satni 
ated with culture but enriched literature wit 
their work, and carried on the tradition c 
cool, clear wit, clean expression, and winge 
phrase that we find in Griboyedov. Toletoi 
a self-educated man of humble extraetios 
was the first professional journalist,' am 
created the tradition of violent and fler 
polemics, which has lasfiti till this day i 
Russian journalism. But the real founder o 
Russmn aesthetic, literary, and? journalisti 
cnticism was Belinsky ( 1811 - 1847 ). 

Like Polevoy, he was of humble cxtractioi 
and almost entirely self-educated. He Kva 
in want and poverty and ill-health. His lii 
a long battle against every kind o 
Jfficulty and obstacle; his literary produc 
tion was more than hampered by the Censor 
ship, bi^ bs influence was far-reaching anc 
aeep. He created Russian criticism, ani 
after passing through several phases—a Get 
man phase of Hegelian philosophy, Gallo 
phobm, enthusiasm for Shake.spoare and 
Goethe and for objective art, a Prencl 





.•ft- 
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on it ever sinoc, an.l diflcrcntiates it 
hWy nn„ ».thotic critici«„, 

imnnci Of Art for Art’s Sake,” but 
those ’^^cstern critics wlu> cl.umpioned tl 
importance of moral ideas in litta-ature iust.! 
ardcntiy at he did himtelr, and dep'^,^ 
tte theoty Art for Art’s sake j,.st as sho* 
Thus It IS that, from tlie l)e,i?inniM^r of Russb 
cnticism down to the present 
objective criticism scarcely exists in RussJ 
hteiature. Aisthetie criticism becomes 
political weapon. “ Arc you in my camp? 
if so, you are a good writer. - Are you | 

my_ opponent’s camp? ” then your god-gifte, 
genius IS mere dross. ' 

The reason of this has been luminously statei 
by Professor Bruckner : “ To the intelligen 

lAerty of assembly, without the right to fre, 
ejession of opinion, literature l^ioame th 

l^efage 0 ( freclom ol thonght, the .ml, 
pected ot ><!«»■ He a 

«thf«c re«ea“rt^f 

f , . . > pbiced it at the service 

tas aap.rat.ons. . . . Henee the strikk, 
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partiality, nay unfairness, (lisplaycd by the 
Russians towards the most, perfect works of 
their own literature, when tl«*y did not re- 
spond to the aims or expeetations of their 
party or their day.” Ami speaking of the 
criticism that was produe<‘il after 18.55, he 
says : “ This eritieisin is often, in spite of all 
its giftediK'ss, its ardour ami tire, only a 
mockery of all eriticisrn, 'I'he work only 
serves as an <'xample on which to hang the 
critics’ own views. . . . This is no reproach ; we 
simply stale llu' fact, ami fully recognize the 
necessity and usefulness of the method. With 
a backward soeiety, . . , this criticism was a 
means which was sanetili<*d by the end, the 
spreading of free opinions. . . . Unhappily, 
Russian literary eritieisin has remained till 
to-day almost sohdy journalistic, L e. didactic 
and partisan. See how even now it treats 
the most interesting, exet'ptional, and mighty 
of all Russians, Dostoyevsky, merely because 
he do(‘s not lit into the Radical mould ! How 
unjust it has Iwvn towards others ! How it 
has cxtoIh‘<i to th<‘ clouds the representatives 
of its own camp 1 ” I quote Profmor Briickner, 
lest I should be myself suspected of being 
partial in this question. The question, per- 

K 
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haps, may admit of further expansiom It is 
not that the Russian critics were merely con. 
vinced it was all-important that art shoal? 
have ideas at the roots of it, and had bo 
patience with a merely shallow jestheticism 
They went further; the ideas had to be oi 
one kind, A definite political tendency had 
to be discerned; and if the critic disagreed 
with that political tendency, then no amoujil 
of qualities ^not artistic excellence, foro, 
skill, style, not even genius, inspiration, deptt, 
feeling, philosophy— were recognized. 

Herein lies the great difference betwees 
Russian and Western critics, between Sainte* 
Beuve and Belinsky ; between Matthew Arnold 
and his Russian contemporaries. Matthei 
Arnold defined the highest poetry as being ? 
criticism of life; but that would not haw 
prevented hina from doing justice either to 
a poet so polemical as Byron, or to a poet so 
conipletely unpolitical, so sheerly aesthetie 
as Keats ; to Lord Beaconsfield as a novelist, 
to Mr. Morley or Lord Acton as historians, 
because their “tendency” or their “politics” 
were different from his own. The most 
btassed of English or French critics is broad- 
minded compared to a Russian critic. Had 
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appear in an impartial organ, lest in that same 
organ an opinion o|)posf<l to your own 
appear also. But th(‘ cause of this is the same 
now as it used to he, namely that, in spite oi 
there being a greater measure' of freedom 
Russia, political liberty does not yet exist, 
liberty of assembly does not ('xist; liberty oi! 
conscience only partially exists; the press is 
annoyed and ham[)en'd by restrictions; and 
the great majority of Russian writers arestil 
engaged in fighting for ilu'st^ things, and 
therefore still ready to saeritiee fairness ioi 
the greater end, — the ac'hiijvt'inent of politiea 
freedom. 

Thus criticism in Russia bec'unie a questioi 
of camps, and the question arises, what wer 
these camps ? From the <lawn of the age d 
pure literature, Russia was divided into tw 
great camps : The Slavophiles and th 
Propagandists of Western Ith'as. 

The trend towards West began mi 
the influence of Joseph la: Maistre and tl; 
St. Petersburg Jesuits. In 1880 , Chaadab’ 
an ex-guardsman who had served in tl 
Russian campaign in France ami travelled 
^eat deal in Western Europe, and who shar< 
Joseph Le Maistre’s theory that Russia ht 
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suffered by her isolation from the West and 
through the iutlncnec ot the former Byzantine 
gj^pire, pul)lislK;d t he first of his Lettres sur 
jaFUlosophic dr riUrtrin: in the Telescope of 
Moscow. This lel.ter t-ame like a bomb-shell. 
He glorilied t he t radii ion aiul continuity of the 
C&tholie world, lie Hai<l tfuit Russi.x c.xistcdj 
asitwere, onlsideof time, without the tradition 
either ot tlie ( trieut or ol the OceicUuit, and that 
the univensiil eidlure of the human race had 
not touc^hed it.. '' 'I'he atmosphere of the 
West produces ideas of duty, law, justice, 
order; we have given nothitig to the world 
and taki-n nothing from it; . . . we have 
not contrilmted uiiything to the progress of 
humanity, ami we have disfigured everything 
we have taken from tliat progress. Hostile 
circumsl.;mees have alienated us from the 
goiwwal trend in which the social idea of 
Christianit,y grew up; thus we ought to revise 
our faith, and begin our education over again 
on another basi«.” The expression of these 
incontroviwtihle smitiments resulted in the 
exik^ of the editor of the Tehscope, the: Jis- 
mksal of the Censor, and in the officia 
declaration of Chaadaev’s insanity, who wa. 
put under medical supervision for a year. 
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Chaadaev made disciples who went inrtliei 

than he did, 1»mncI''.s,s Voi.konsky, 

authoress of a notable hook on the Oridoj 
Church, and Princk Gagarin, wRo both be 
came Catholics. ’’J'liis was one branch of Wes 
ternlsm. Another branch, to which Belinsln 
belonged, had no Catholic leanings, bu- 
sought for salvation in socialism and atheism 
The most important ligurc in tJvis branch is 
Alexander Herzen (JSit' 1S70). His real 
name was Yakovlev; Ids fal.luT, a wealthy 
nobleman, married in Germany, but did not 
legalize his marriage in Russia, so his cliildren 
took their mother’s name. ; 

Herzen’s career belongs rather to the history 
of Russia than to the history of Russian litera- 
ture; were it not that, besidi's being one of the 
greatest and most inllucntial personalities of 
his time, he was a gri-at memoir-writer. He 
began, after a mathematical training at the 
University, with fiction, of which the best 
example is a novel fVho is to Blame ? which 
paints the g&nie sans porleffuilie of the 
period that Turgenev was so fond of depicting, 
Herzen was exiled on account of his oral pro- 
paganda, first to Perm, and then to Vyatka. 
In he left Russia for ever, and lived 
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abroad for the rest of his life, at first in Paris, 
tod afterwards in London, where he edited a 
newspaper called The Bell. 

Herzen was a Socialist. Western Europe 
he considered to be played out. He looked 
upon Socialism as a new religion and a new 
form of Christianity, which would be to the 
new world what Christianity had been to the 
old. The Russian peasants would play the 
part of the Invasion of the Barbarians ; and 
the functions of the State would be taken 
over by the Russian Communes on a basis of 
voluntary and mutual agreement — ^the prin- 
ciple of the Commune, of sharing all posses- 
sions in common, being so near the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity. 

“A thinking Russian,” he wrote, “ is the 
most independent being in the world. What 
can stop him? Consideration for the past? 
But what is the starting-point of modem 
Russian history if it be not a total negation 
of nationalism and tradition? . . . What do 
we care, disinherited minors that we are, for 
the duties you have inherited? Can your 
worn-out morality satisfy us ? Your morality 
which is neither Christian nor human, whicl 
is used only in copybooks and for the ritua 


I a. ifja 
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of the law ? ” Again : “ We are free I 
we begm with our own liberation . 

nonour. A Eiissian will never Ka ^ 

or follow the ,Wfe , 17 **“ 

ton is cxtenal, „„r corrupt '.J', 

crude.” ft moials quit 

The great point Herzen was alw,v. , ■ 
was that Ifussin had escaped the u 
tion of Western Fill. ' ‘ '^oi'Jefultradi 

infection of Western 
disenchantment with " w 
his enthusiasm 

of land, he wa.s at one with the 
where he differed from tW w • ^ 

certain Western iden« i • “^^Phnj 

otNihatr,lM “ r P«"'“ 

‘kopeX.i.thritnrf’ 

whirlwind as « 1, ^ ^ • produced the 

^atTetngs i 

My Past aW his memoirs, 

which were written 

wntten between 1852 and 1855. 
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These memoirs of everyday life and encounters 
■with all sorts and conditions of extraordinary 
men are in their stibject-matter as exciting 
as a novel, and, in their style, on a level with 
the masterpieces of Russian prose, through 
their subtle {isyehology, interest, wit, and 
artistic forni. 

Herzen lived to see his ideas bearing fruit 
in the one way wliieh of all others he would 
have sough), to avoid, namely in “ militancy ” 
and terrorism. Wdien in 1806, an attempt was 
made by Karakozov to assassinate Alex- 
ander 11, and Herzen wrote an article repudiat- 
ing all polit i<’al assassinations as barbarous, the 
revolutionarj' parties sokannly denounced him 
and his newspaper. The Bell, which had 
already lost its in)[>ularity owing to Herzen’s 
pro-Polish sympathies in 1863, ceased to have 
any circulation. Tims he lived to see his vas1 
hopes shattere<l, the s(U‘d be had sown bearing 
a fruit he <iistrusted, his dreams of regeners 
tion bunst like a bubble, his ideals exploit 
by unscrupidous criminals. He died in 187 
leaving a name which is as great in Russh 
literature as it is remarkable in Russ 
history. 
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Turning now to the Slavophiles, their 

tlic btsi possible »wtitntions,^orthorlJ 
autocracy, and eonimunal ownershin ^ 

IW,. TlH-y |K.int„l |„ _i| ".T 

.y ^ i„ the West tl. 

igher legal status of women in H„ssi,_’,, 

the supe„„„ty of a communal system, *4 
leads naturally to a tonsulmtivo NasJ 
ssemWy with imanimous decisions, ow 
tte^parhaments and party systems of ft, 

The lender of the Slavophiles was H® 

I n^i ”T 1 “ 

orthodoW IhTb'TTr""'’ "* 
msoM L ^ 'y"“' “ 

^y ''">*”">‘1 loTO ol his eoimtrr 

Besidi h “ '*i ''“y' 

Homyakov, there were other rroets 

such K riruicHEV and Ivaw Aksakov. JikI 

i” Herzd, 

Sla^' T*'" ‘htt ol tk. 

writefin the <?° unique memoir 

» the Serge Aksakov, the lather of 
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the poet (1791-1859), who published his 
family Chronicle in 1856, and who describes 
the life of the end of the eighteenth century, 
and the age of Alexander. This book, one of 
the most vjiluable historical documents in 
Russian, and a priceless collection of bio- 
graphical portraits, is also a gem of Russian 
prose, exact in its observation, picturesque 
jffld perfectly l)alanecd in its diction. 

Aksakov remembered with unclouded dis- 
metness exact ly wliat Ik; had seen in his child- 
lood, which he spent i n the district of Orenburg, 
ie paints the portraits of his grandfather and 
lis great-aunt. We see every detail of the 
ife of a backwoodsman of the days of 
Catherine 11. We see tlu; noble of those days, 
imple and rustic in his habits as a peasant, 
Jmost entirely unlettered, and yet a gentle- 
nan through jind through, unswerving in 
naintaining the standard of morals and 
raditions which he considers due to his anciej 
neage. We see every hour of the day of 1 
fe in the country ; wc hear all the details 
he family life, the marriage of his son, 
omestic troubles of his sister. 

What strikes one most, perhaps, ’ 
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the contrast between the nri^nit; • 
oI tte habits and ^ 

-ote„„dbacW,.<™S™ 

quatcci in the sentinicai ts i ® 

play. The storv f . V “ 

in%ht 1)0 that' of "j . " If^'^'indfathe 

fe ■ ifiiit of any eotmlrv <a‘iitlem!)n ■ 

«y epocl., altbo,,,.,. i,. LI?"" •' 

different Ti,. * «ometime6 

% as that of any novel, us that of 
novels of Russian writers of <n‘nius anrf f 

has the additional value of Inn:.. Uu; 13 

sake of^tr?- f 'iocumeiit for tht 

ako of Its historical interest. Ife is maHn. 

ed prose without knowing it; and. 
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whether he was aware, of it or not, he wrote 
iPerfect prose. No more perfect piece of 
prose writing c-:xists. Tlie style flows on like 
a limpid river ; there is nothing superfluous, 
and not a hesitating touch. It is impossible 
CO put down the narrativ<“ after once be- 
nniiing it, and I hav<* heard of children who 
'ead it like a fairy-taUv One has the sensa- 
;ion, in reading it, of Ix-ing told a story by 
lome enchanting nurse, who, when the usual 
luestion, “ Is it true?” is put to her, could 
rothfully answer, “ Yes, it is true.” The 
ijctures of natun*, the portraits of the people, 
,11 the good and all the laid of the good and 
he bad old tinu's pass before one with epic 
implicity and the juagie of a fairy-tale. One 
; spellbound l>y the charm, the dignity, the 
ood-naturc, the gentle, easy accent of the 
peaker, in whom oiui feels convinced not only 
biat there was nothing common nor mean, 
ut to whom ni>thing was common or mean, 
ho was a gent Italian by character as well 
5 by lineage, nntt of God’s a.s well as one of 
.ussia*s nobility. 

There i.s no book in Russian which, for its 
itrancing interest a.s well as for its historical 
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value, so richly deserves translation int„ 
Eughsh; only such a t ranslation should b 
made by a stylist that is. by a man who 
knows how to speak and writu his motbei 
tongue perspicuously and simply. 



( IIAPTER V 

TIU''. Ki’OCU OF KEFOKM 

Fob sevoii years alter tlu; death of Belinsky 
m oil lii.erary devi-lopraent ceased. This 
period was t.Iu^ dark(;st hour before the dawn 
of the secotul jj[rcat renascence of Russian 
literature, t'riticism was practically non- 
existent; ilu' Slavophiles were forbidden to 
write; the Westernizers were exiled. An 
iijicreascd seviu-iiy of censorship, an extreme 
isaspieion and drastic measures on the part 
of the GoverniaeuL were brought about by 
the fears which tins Paris revolution of 1848 
had caused. 'Fhc* VVesternizers felt the 
effects of this as much as the Slavophiles; 
a group of young lit.<!rary men, schoolmasters 
aad officers, the Peirashevtsy, called after 
their leader, a Fondgn Oflicc official Petra- 
SHSVSKY, met together on Fridays and de- 
bate on abstract subjects; they discussed 
the emancipation of the serfs, read Fourier 

and Lamemuiis, and considered the estab- 
169 
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lishment of n secret press: the scheme ofa 
popular propaganda was thought of but 
nothing had got beyoiui talk--nnd the ^ole 
thing was in reality <.nly t.aik~.when the 
society was discoven-d hy (he police and its 
members were punished with the utmost 
severity. Twenty-one of them were coa- 
demned to death, among wiu>m was Dostoyey. 
•sky, who, being on the army list, was accuMsd 
of treason. They wen* repri.'ved on the scaf, 
fold; some sent into penal servi tiuh- in Siberia, 
and some into the army, 'I'his marked one of 
the darke.st hours in tlie history of Russjaj, 
literature. Anti from this date until 18S6 
complete stagnation reigned. In 1855 the 
Emperor Nielmlas died titiring the Crimeai 
War; and with the aeeessioa of his sou 
Alexander II, a new era tlawnetl on Russian 
literature, the Km <,f tht‘ Ureat RUoms, 
The Crimean War and the reforms which 
followed it“thc emaneipatitm of the serfs, 
the creation of a new jutlieiul system, and 
the foundation of local self-government- 
stabbed the Rus.sian .soul into life, relieved 
It of its gag, protluccd a great outburst d 
’terature which enlarged aiul enriched the 
erature of the world, and gave to the 
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fforld three of it;s ffiratcst novelists : Turgenev, 
lolstoy, and Dostoyevsky. 

’ivAK Tuhoknkv (lHIG-83), whose name is 
jf Tartar origin, came of an okl family which 
bad frequently distinguished itself in the 
innals of Russian literature fry a fearless 
outspokenness. He l»egan his literary career 
by writing verse (1 S KI) ; but, like lilaupassant, 
lie soon understood that vers<i was not his 
true vehieli', and in 18't7 gave u|) writing 
rerse altogether; in that year he published 
In The (Umlcmporary his first sketch of 
pe&sant life, h,h(>T (tud fi.<tliiiych, which after- 
(fards formed part of his SporL<iman’s Sketches, 
twenty-four of whic-h he collected and pub- 
ished in isr>‘2. The Clovernment rendered 
furgenev the same siu’vice a.s it had done to 
Pushkin, in exiling him to his own country 
state for two years. When, after the two 
years, this foreeil exile came to an end, he 
went intti another kind of e.xile of his own 
iccord; he lived at first at Baden, and then 
n Paris, and only reappeared in Russia from 
ime to time ; this accounts for the fact that, 
ilthough Turgenev belongs chronologically 
» the epoch of the great reforms, the Russia 
which he [inints was really more like the 
1 , 
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lliiKsia iH'fure timi epoch; un<i when he f 

to {niinl flu- Russia ilutf was conUnnporam! 

him h.s work suw rise !o ,uu<-}, conh-ovei 
Ills Miidin was puiilishcd in igsg i' 
Nest of (ten lief oik in 1 85 !*, On i},,- /*.(. 
Fathers and Nms in l.St:2, Smoke in 
Txngcmv <lia fo,- Russiar, literature whai 
Ryrou (iid for Kn^Hsh htcrutiire; hr ]{( 
tlu; {,n'uius of Russia on a pil^^riim^n; throul 
‘>ut all Kurop,.. Amf in Kurope his wotl 
reaped a frlorious harvest of pniis,-. Flanbaj 
was astounded hy hiin, (ha, rtf,- Sand looked 
«p to him as to a Master, 'j’aiue sjK,ko ofii, 
work as iHung the finest artist i*. jandiictic® 
since Sophocles. In Turgenev's work, Europe 
not only eliscovered Turg.un ^-, hut it & 
covered Russia, the simplieily and fhenatuii 
ness of the Russian eharact <'r ; and this came 
as a revelation. For the first; times Europe 
came across the Itussian wttman whetui I>usli- 
km was the fimt to paint ; for the first time 
Eurofw came into eontaet with the Russian 
soul; and it was the sharpness of this revela- 
tion which accounts for the fn.d, «,f Turgeue? 
having received in the West an even gwtei 

raced of praise than h<‘ was perhaps entitW 

to, . 
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In Russia, 'rurg(UK!V attained almost in- 
stant popularity. His Sportsman’s Sketches 
made him known, and liis Nest of Gentlefolk 
made him not only famous Imt universally 
popular. In l.S(ia ilie publication of his 
mastiirpieei^ Fathers and Sans dealt his repu- 
tation a blow. 'J'he revolutioimry elements 
in Russia regarded bis liert), Bazarov, as a 
calumny and a libel; wlunx'us the reactionary 
elements in Hiissia looked upon Fathers and 
Soils as a glorili<'ation of NihilLsm. Thus he 
satisfied nobody. He fell between two stools. 
This, perhai)S, could only happen in Russia 
to this extent; and for the same reason as 
that which made Russian criticism didactic. 
The coallicting idtunents of Russian society 
were so tt;rribly in earnest in fighting their 
cause, that any one whom they did not regard 
ds dtdinilely for them wa.s at once considered 
in enemy, and air impartial delineation of 
my character eoneerned in the political 
itniggle was hound to di.splease both parties. 

[f a novelkst drew a Nihilist, he must either be 
iliero or a scoundwrl, if either the revolution- 
iri(‘s or t in- reactionaries were to be pleased, 
f in England the militant suffragists suddenly 
lad a huge mass of educated opinion behind 
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them and a still larger mass of educated public 
opinion against them, and some one were t6 
draw in a novel an impartial picture of a 
suffragette, the same thing would happen. 
On a small scale, as far as the suffragettes 
are concerned, it has happened in the case 
of Mr. Wells. But, if Turgenev’s popularity 
suffered a shock in Russia from which it with 
difficulty recovered, in Western Europe it 
went on increasing. Especially in England^ 
Turgenev became the idol of all that was 
eclectic, and admiration for Turgenev a 
hall-mark of good taste. 

In Russia, Turgenev’s work recovered from 
the unpopularity caused by his Fathers and 
Sons when Nihilism became a thing of the 
past, and revolution took an entirely different 
shape; but, with the growing up of new 
generations, his popularity suffered in a 
different way and for different reasons. A 
new element came into Russian literature with 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, and later with Gorky, 
and Turgenev’s work began to seem thin and 
artificial beside the creations of these stronger 
writers; but in Russia, where Turgenev’s 
work has the advantage of being read in the 
original* it had an asset which ensured it s 
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permanent and safe' harbour, above and 
Seyond the iluctuations of literary taste, the 
strife of political part ies, and the conflict of 
social ideals; and that, was its art, its poetry, 
its style, whi(di ensnnsi it a lasting and im- 
perishabh^ ni<*be among tlie great rdassics of 
Russian literature. And there it stands now. 
Turgenev’s work in Russia is no longer dis- 
puted or a .subject, of (li.sj)ni:e. It is taken 
for granted; and, whatever the younger 
generation will re.-ui and admire, they will 
always read and admire 'rurgenev first. His 
ffork is a necessary i>art of the intellectual 
baggage of any erlueaf ed man and, especially, 
3f the ednenteti a<iolcseent. 

The posit ion of Tennyson in England offers 
n a .sense a parallel to that of Turgenev in 
Russia. Tennyson, like Turgenev, enjoyed 
luring his lifetinu' not only the popularity 
)f the masses, but tin; appreciation of all that 
TOS mo.st <!clecti{* in the country. Then a 
eaction set in. Now I believe the young 
[eneration think nothing of Tennyson at all. 
ind yet nothing is .so sure as his permanent 
ilace in English literature; and that per- 
uanent place is secured to Mm by Ms in- 
omparable diction. So it is with Turgenev. 
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O ne cannot expect the younger gexxeratio, 
to be wildly excited about Turgenev’s idea^ 
characters, and problems. They belong to 
epoch which is dead. At the same time, oae 
cannot help thinking that the most aavanced 
of the symbolist writers would not have been 
sorry had he happened by chance to wite 
Bezhin Meadow and the Poems in- Pm 
Just so one cannot help thinking tlxat tie 

most modern of our poets, had he by accident 
written ^ 

would not have thrown them in the fire ! 
There is. indeed, something in common 

between Tennyson and Turgenev. They both 

ave something mid- Victorian in them. They 
are both idyllic, and both of them lanascape- 
lovers and lords of language. They neither of 

+1. striking message to poreacli; 

ey both of them seem to halt, except on ns 

‘teeshold of passioa ; the, 

K +1. of nobility ; and 

m both of them there is an element of bamabty, 

^ certain extent to be shut 
from the world by the trees of old parts, 

^ the shade, and where 

>»l»een the tall trees you get glimpses .1 
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silvery landscapes and limpid waters, and 
soft music comes from the gliding boat. Of 
course, there is more than this in Turgenev, 
but this is tin; main impre.ssion. 

Pathos he has, of tin; finest, and passion he 
describes iKsiut ifully from the outside, making 
you feel its existence, but not convincing you 
that he felt it hiins(*lf ; but on the other hand 
what an artist he is ! How beautifully his 
pictures an; painted; and how rich he is in 
poetic feeling ! 

Turgenev is above all things a poet. He 
carried on the work of Pushkin, and he did 
for Russian prost; what Pushkin did for 
Russian poetry ; hi; created imperishable 
models of style. Jlis language has the same 
limpidity and absence of any blur that we 
find in Pushkin’s work. His women have 
the same crystal radiance, transparent sim- 
plicity, and unaffeeted strength; his pictures 
of peasant life, and hi.s country episodes 
have tlie same truth to nature; as an artist 
he had a severe sense of proportion, a per- 
lect purity of outline, and an absolute har- 
nony betweim the thought and the expres- 
iion. Now that modern Europe and Englanc 
lave ju-st begun to discover Dostoyevsky, it i; 
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possible that a reaction will set in to tv 
de rnnent of Turgenev. Indeed, to a cert^; 
extent this reaction has set in in Wester 
urope, as M. Haumant, one of Turgenev*' 
ablest critics and biographers, pointed Lno- 
W ago. And, as the majority of EngM 
men have not the advantage of readii^ 
him m the original, they will be uncheck^ 
m this reaction, if it comes about, by then 
appreciation of what is perhaps most durable 
in IS work. Yet to translate Turgenev ade- 
q^tely, it would require an English poet 
gifted with a sense of form and of words as 
rare as that of Turgenev himself. However 
this may be, there is no doubt about the 
importance of Turgenev in the history of 
Russian literature, whatever the future genera- 
tions m Russia or in Europe may think of his 
work. He was a great novelist besides being 
a great poet. Certainly he never surpassed 
his ^ early A-portsWs Sketches in freshness 
of inspiration and the perfection of artistic 
execution. 


as Bezhin Meadotv, where the children 
e each other bogey stories in the evening, 
s a gem with which no other European litera- 
mre as anything to compare. The Singers, 
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characters, apart from the intenscr n..r; 

or Tolstoy-, OtCtlio,.,, I,,. % 

whilo imfamg to <l,-.wril„: tl„- ..r,™! *; 

wlulo Itolicvins tl,„t 1.0 ,,,00 ' * 

'7 i" "-li'.v „„ pj 

i the hve have sufft'rerl rnoiv from th^ 
passage of time. is a palhetie T 

Of the sans p’air-fmill, » 

latter-day Hamlet who can only m, pack his 
heart with words, ami with his eloquence 
persuade othems to believe in him. and suc- 
ceed even in persumling hims.-If to bdiew 
m himself, until th.- moment for actioi 
comes, when he bnuiks dowm. I’hi- subjects 
of Smoke and Hprim are almost 

K cntical; but, whereas .S>ria« |fW,T,ns one 
of the mo.st imdical of 'I’urgenev’s achieve- 
ments seems to-day Iht- most band 

and almost to deserv<« ToKtoy’.s eritidsmt 
In Smoke there is hardly any love of any- 
thing and very little pity ; t j„.re is only love 
of light and playful ailultery ; mid therefore 
he poetry of that novel is rcpulsi On & 
e, which tells of a Bulgarian on the eveol 
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tie liberation of his country, suffers from 
fting written at a time when real Russians 
yere hard at work at that very task ; and it 
ias on this account that the novel found little 
Idvour in Russia, as the fiction paled beside 
the reality. 

It was followed by Turgenev’s master- 
piece, for whi(!h t ime can only heighten one’s 
admiration. Fathers and Sons is as beauti- 
fully const.nicbal as a drama of Sophocles j 
the events inov(> inevitably to a tragic close. 
There is not a t.ouch of banality from beginning 
to end. and not an unnecessary word ; the 
portraits of the old father and mother, the 
young Kirsanov, and all the minor char- 
(seters arc p<>rfcct; and amidst the trivial 
crowd, Bazarov stands out like Lucifer, the 
strongest -the only strong character— that 
Turgenev created, the first Nihilist— for if 
Turgenev was not the first to invent the word, 
he was the first to apply it in this sense. 

Bazarov is t.h<‘ incarnation of the Lucifer 
type that reiuirs again and again in Russian 
history and liciion, in sharp contrast to the 
meek liumble type of Ivan Durak. er- 
montov’s Pechorin was in some respects an 
anticipation of Bazarov; so were the many 
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Rt.«siau n-hd.. H. is th. who deni. 

to v.-hom art is a silly foy, who ,l,.«,sts absta 
tions, knowlccljrr, and the iovc of Nat 
ko iH-Iieves in nothing- h<. hows to nothk 
he eaji hr<>nk, hut he ennnut head; hed^ 
break, and that is the tragedy, hut.’hrcakir 
he retains his invineilde pride, aiui * 

“not cowardly he puls off his la-lniot,” 

and he dies “ valiantly \'anrpiishe<l.” 

In the pages whieh deserihe his death Ttu 
genev reaches the higlewater nmrk of his art 
moving qualify, his power, his reserv 
hor manly pathos they mnk among & 
^eatest scenes m literatun-. stronger thantb* 
death of Colonel N.-weome and the Ix'st of 
Thackeray. Among Knglisli novelists it is 
fwrhaps, only .Meredith wlio has struck saci 
strong, piercing chords, nohler than anythks 
m Daudet or Manpnssant, more reserved tha 
anything in Victor Hugo. nn<i worthy of tlw 
r«at poets, of the tragie pathos of (ioetheanl 
^ e. The character of Razurov, as has b« 
said, created a sensation and en<lle.ss w 
troyersy. The revolutionaries thought htos 
^<»ture and a libel, the reactionaries 4 
scandalous glorihcation of the Devil ; and » 
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short sl<jrirs. 'j'he n-suH, was a great t 
appoialuK-m to THrg.->wv, who had thou# 
thuf, by writing a novel dealing with aeS 
life, he would please .and r<'eoneile all paries 
To this later epoeii belong his matchless 
Pm’tm m Prme, one of tfu- latest melodies 
lie sounded, a luelotiy playi'd on one stiiaj 

of the Ijie, but "h^^se swt'eliiess eoiilainedthe 

essence of all his music, 

Turgenev’s work lias a historic us welljs 
an artistic value. He painted the Russiiu 
gentry, and the type of g. niry that was 4 

IIS 110 ofSi* t’lst* liii.s done, Jiij 

landscape painting ha.s been dwelt on; om 
ought, perhap.s, to a<ld that, Iieautiful’as i| 
is, it still belongs to the region of eonventicaa 
land.«ape painting; his landseape is thi 
orthodox Russian landseape, and is ttai 
of the age of Pushkin, m wliieh no bw 
except a nightiiiguU' is ntentioneii, no flow 
except a rose. This eouvention was no 
really broken in prost; unt il t he advent o 
Gorky. 

Reviewing Turgenev’s work as a who!< 
my one who goes back to his Imoks after i 
tiuae, and after a course of more nKHknaam 
rougher, stormier literature, will, i think, b 
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surprised at its excellence and perhaps be 
inclined to heave a deep sigh of relief. Some 
of it will appear cionvcntiomil ; he will notice 
a faint atniosplu-re of ro.se-water; he will 
(eel, if he has been reading the moderns, as a 
traveller re<-ls who, after an exciting but 
painful jouriH'y, Ihrough dangerous ways and 
unpleasant surroundings, sudtlenly enters a 
cool garden, where fountains sob between 
dark cypresses, and swans float majestically 
on artilieial lakr.‘s. There is an aroma of 
syringa in th<! air; the pleasannee is artistic- 
ally laid out, and full of fragrant flowers. 
But he will not despise that garden for its 
elegance and its tranquil seclusion, for its 
trees east large shadows; the nightingale 
sings in its thickets, the moon silvers the calm 
statues, and the sound of music on the waters 
goes to the licart. Turgenev reminds one of 
a certain kind of music, beautiful in form, not 
too passionate and yet full of emotion, Schu- 
mann’s music, for instance; if Pushkin is the 
Mozart of Russian literature, Turgenev is the 
Schumann; not amongst the very greatest, 
but still a poet, full of inspired lyrical feeling; 
and a great, a classic artist, the prose Virgil 
of Russian literature. 



I1CJS81AN I.rrKHATUHK 
WImt Tu,»,.,.v ,U, I r,,r tl... ' 

l.^ciAiiov (IHI- ,|i,| « ^ 

''"""’’"T ‘'"'“"'■v- l«rt.li 

w„rk w,li. Il„. 

|,v 

U. Ills .™.„ Iim.iinl I,; 

ain>? lt> nn<>th»>r nccunn) he was of nicrek 
vxiriwihnu ih,. V.wvvniuvnl servic 

luul tlu-n went ruuiul fho w<,rl(i in a frW 
a journoy whirh h- d.-s.-rila.i in loiters. ( 
lus tliree novels, '/%■ Ev, rydm, Slnry, OUm 
jmd I he iMiidsliji, Ohhmov is the nro 
famous : in it he ereuied a lype jj 
mimortal; and Oblo.nuv has passed into tl 
Russsian language Just as I'arluffe {las passe 
mto the Freneii language, or Pecksniff int 
the hnglisii hinguuge. A chapter of the boo 
wared in mu, and the whole novel i 

i.00P, 

Oblomov Is the inearualiou of what ii 
lussia IS calleti flahUnmi, which means tin 
propensity to live i« dressing-gown am 
® Wi-ro. It is told of Krylov, who was u 
omov of real life, and who spent most of M 
e ying on a sofa, that one day somebodj 
out to him that the nail on whid 
picture was hanging just over the soft 
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„ which he was lying, was loose, ami that the 
^ture would probably fail on his lu'ad. No 
‘id Krylov, not g(dling up, “ the pudtirc wiU 
,11 iust beyond the sofa. I know Uu; angle. 

'he apathy of Ot>lomov, although to the ont- 
,ard eye it resend )les this mere physical mert- 
less, is subtly <li ffen-ut. Krylov’s apathy was 
he laKincss of a man whos(! brain brought 
Orth concrete fruits; and who feels neither 
;he inclination nor the need of any other 
'xercisc, either physi<;al or intellectual. Ob- 
omov’s apathy is that of a brain^ seething 
frith the burning desirtis of a vie tniime, 
irhich all comes to nothing owing to a kind 
jf spiritual paralysis, “ une inlirmitd morale. 

It is true he finds it difficult to put on 
his socks, still more to get up, when he 
is awake, impossible to change his rooms 
although the ceiling is fallihg to bits, and 
impossible not to lie. on the sofa most of the 
day; but the reason of this obstinate inerha 
is not mere physical disinclination, it is t e 
:esult of a mixture of .seething and simmering 
ispirations, indefinite disillusions and appre- 
hensions, that elude the grasp of the will. 
Oblomov is really the victim of a dream, o 
an aspiration, of an ideal as bright and mo i e 
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H I ’KsiAN L ni': u A'i’i j n j<; 

an a wisp, us as thicn 

down, whifh rrftisrs in fnnl,.riaiiz,- I 

/'''''■/"‘f'''''""'"' "''“"'the* 

111 lu.tki-s l„ risf froiii I, is slim, Hi 

-..'..uriii 

i<> amkn. Ol.l.uunv's heart Is nia<i,* of pm, 
his snul IS <.f (ransparfiit crystal; thcK 
w nnt a has.- Haw in the p.-cf,. nf hi, 
tion; yet hi.s will i.s sapp,.,i, i,y word 
wor. Is. wnnls, hut, hy the uialaliiy 
late t h.. .shuihnvs nf his inner life. His 
an .-nerffetie (lennan-K'nssian. He iJ 
t uccK Olrlojuov to a ef.anninn yiiH, mul togetliei 

h< gill, Olga, at, hrst sm-wnls; she falls in 
love with him, an.l he wifi, lier; he wants 
>^arry her, l>„{ he i-aminf tak,- the necej 
«tep of arranging his affairs in a inannet' 
■which won d make that marriag.- pos.sible; and 
gradually he fidls ha.-k info „ new stage d 
apathy worse than l!,e first ; she realizes the 
hopelessness of the situation, and they agree 
to separate. She marries t he energetic friend, 
and Oblomov sinks into the eomforts of , 
purey negative life of complete iiuuttion ani 
suasion, watched over hy a devoti-d house 
per» whom he ultimately marries. 
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The extraordinary subtlety of the psycho- 

L of this study lies, as well as m other 
Ls, in the way in wlu(.-h we feel that Olga 
hot really happy with her excellent husband ; 

.is the man wh<mi she respects ; but Oblomov 
the man whotu she loves, till the end ; and 
le would giv(^ worlds to respect him too if he 
wld only give her the duuice. Oblomov 
ften deCi-nds his stagnation, while realizing 
too well what a misfortune it is; and 
re sometimes feel that he is not altogether 
frong. Tlu! chapter that tells of his dream 
Q which his past life and childhood arise 
sefore him in a haze of serene laziness is 
jne of the masterpieces of Russian prose. 
Ihe book is terribly real, and almost intoler- 
ably sad. , , , 

Goncharov’s third and last novel deals 

»ith the life of a landed proprietor on the 
Volga, and its main idea is the contrast 
between the old generation before the reforms 
Ud the new generation of Alexander us 
Ly— a paler Fathers and Sons. 

To go back to criticism, the 
Baxunin, the apostle of destmetion and the 

mearaatioB. of Eussiaa Nihilism, , 

history; that of Gkiooeiev must be men- 
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as foutiditif' a school of thought wU 
jm‘!ichf<i Ihc union of arts with the national 
soi!; he exen'ised a strong influence ovei 
Dostoyevsky. Katkov, wlny.sc influence^! 
at one time immense, originally belongej 
to the circle of Herzen and Bakunin; li 
became a jirtvfessnr <if |»hiioM)phy, but wa 
drivi'n fiom his chair in the reaction of ’4j 
and, being banished from erudition, he tooku 
a journalislie can-er and became the Editt 
of the «1/a.V('ore AVsc.v. He was a Slavoplil 
and when the rising in I’olaiul broke oti 
he headed the giaat wave of nationali 
feeling whiefi passed over the country at ft 
tinac; he doubled the number of his su 
seribers, and dealt ji d<-nfb-blinv to Herza 
BHl. After IrttHf, lie headed ri‘actiona 
journalism and became a. Nationalist of t 
narrowest kind; but he was of a higl 
calibre than Hie Nationalists of later da; 
Slavo{5hik: erities of another kind were Su 
KEOv and Danii.kvkky, like Dostoyevsl 
disciples of Grigoriev, who prcaidied the 1 
word of Slavophilism atul wen* opposed to 
foreign innovations. 

On the Radical side the leaders ■» 
CHEKNYSHBVBICy, DoBEOIA’rilOV and PiSAE 
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n,emvshevsky, who tnmslated John Stuart 
iliU and published a treatise on th(^ icsthetic 
iiions oE art an.l reality, served a sentence 
I seven yea,rs’ hard labour and of twenty 
vears’ exile. His criticism— socialist propa- 
anda, and an attack on all mctaphysics- 
oes not bclon- to literature, but his novel 
SUo »-“What is to l>c done V ’’-had 
jn immense inihumce on his generation. It 
deals with Nihilism. Dobrolyubov, who died 
It he was twenty-Eour, belonged to the 
realistic school. His main theory was 
fliat Russian literature is dominated by 
Oblomov ; that Chatsky, Peehorin, and Rudm 
ere all Oblomovs. Both Pisarev and Do- 
brolyubov lollowed Chernyshevsky in his 
realistic philosophy, in his rejection of meta- 
physics, in his theory that beauty is to be 
Lht in life only, and that the sole duty of 
artk to help to illustrate life. Pisarev recog- 
nized that Turgenev’s Bazarov was a picture 
of himself, and he was pleased with the portrait, 
both Pisarev and Dobrolyubov died young. 

Vlaiumiu SouiviEV (1858-1900), mtic as 
W1 as poet, moral philosopher, and theo- 
Lian, is one of the most interesting figures » 
iRnssian literature. What is most remarks e 
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about him, and what makes him stand . 
radiant exception in Russian criticism 'I' 
absolute independence. He belongedfe'*" 
camp; he was a slave to no party cry utt ■ 
unselfish, his sole aim was to seek 
truth for the sake of truth, and to proda^ 
t. In an age of positivism, he w!s a h 
bevmg Christian, and the dream of his ft 
was a union of the Eastern and West 
Churches. He deals with this idea in a bl| 

Paris - L’ToTIr P’^^^ishedis 

rans L SgUse Russe et VSgUse Vmverselk 

He admired the older Slavophiles bu T 

severely attacked the Nationalists,’ 

Katkov. His range of subjects was great 

tUnt" brilliant; like many^eat^ 

^ers he was far ahead of his time, and 

s“me tenT Intelligentsia anticipated 

nee the revolution of 1905. He reminds one 
at times of Mr A T -r^i# “^nasone 
Mr C ir ru ’ Halfour, and even of 
d 0„^.'5 ’-itt whose “ortke 

ke Lais “I 

Suffmrr • questions such as Woman’s 

riay He^ ^ which exactly fits the present 
cm Church qua Church had 
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,er been cut off fnnn the Went, and that 
Lonedolinito sehisu. had been concknnued; 

I he believed in l.h<- necessity of a um- 

sal Church. Ih- was the first mtellec^ 

In to point out to a generation which 
5 k atheism as a matter of course that thc> 

« possibly iuf<-rior instead of superior to 
hriou. Ik iK-heved in Russia; he had 
, thing against the Slavophile 
ussia had a. divine, mission; only 1 - ^ _ 

sec that mission divinely performed. He 
.lievcditi i.lm Fust of Christ , and not in that 
Xerxes Uc <lied in W«0, before he had 

idh:sdkg«maOp«..,aworkonmo^ 

liilosophy writ ten on a religious basis. 11 
11 if rr,if-ement’ i>ity towards ones 

r., iii» «:'o“ : 

,»c,, th« kn„wl«l«f ot a 
he Imllhmcc ol a dialcctuam. ^ “ 

.,c.ly that hiH !«.*» have (famcl «'= 

whioh they J 

nore in harmony with the F^en u 
ion than with that of the sixties smd the 

seventies. His 

;ranslated into English. Via i 
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KlaiKis ill a nicJu-of his own. isolated {romf: 
crowii by his own uri«,nnalif y. his hrillian(j, 
and his im-iniitiirity; ho was iutniipfsikK, 
To the same oi>ooh Indoiiir four other inipo,. 
funi writers, eaeh oeeupyiu.tj a place apart 
from the eurrent. stn-am of literary or political 
iiiilvH-iK’i^s : oiu* lH*eatiM* he was a satirist 
one lieeatise he wrote for the stacre. and the 
two others heeatise one iaipartially, and the 
other bitterly, dared to eritiei/.c the Radicals 
MK'iiAFj, Sai.tvkov {I.S2IJ Sti). whu Wrote 
under the nunit* of hhehedrin, holds a unique 
place in Hussinn literature, not only hocausf 
he is a wriitT of hut heeause he is oni 

of the world’s great satirists. Ihdiki' Russia! 
satirists before him. Krylov, (Jogol, ant 
t»riboyedov, good-humoured irtniy or shatj 
rafiicr thrusts of wit do not suiliet* him; hi 
has in himself the xinTtt indi^mdio, and hi 
cxpre.sscs it with all tlie eoneentnited spiti 
that he can muster, which is all the mon 
deadly from kdiig used with perfect control 
His work is bulky, imd (tils eleven thid 
volumes; some of it is ejuitt* <»ut of date am 
at the prescjit day almost imintelligihk; b« 
all that deals with the fujuljinientttl tjsscntial 
of the Russian character, ami not with th 
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‘ passing episodes of the day, has the freshness 
' J immortality. At the outsed of his career, 
he was banished to Vyatka, where he remained 
from 1848 - 56 , an exih*, which gave him a rich 
store of price!<\ss material. His experiences 
appeared in his Skiiche.s of Provincial Life 
in 1886 - 7 . 

lie deserilx's the good old times and the 
officials of the good old times, with diabolic 
malice and wiih an imecjnalled eye for the 
ironical, the comic, the- topsy-turvy, and the 
true; and while he is as observant as Gogol, 
he is as bitter as Swift. He puts his char- 
acters on the stag(; and makes them relate 
their expcritaiccs; thus we hear how the 
collector of the dues manages to combine 
the maximum amount of robbery with the 
minimum amount of inconvenience. In his 
pictures of prison life, the prisoners tell 
their own stories, sometimes with unaffected 
frankness, sometimes with startling cynicism, 
and sonudimes the story is obscured by 
a whole heai> of lies. The prisoners are of 
different classes ; one is an ex-official who 
states that he was a statistician who got into 
trouble over his figures; wishing to levy dues 
on a peasant’s property, he had demanded 
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the nurnlK'r, not of fhcir liec-hives, but® 
their Ik-c.s. und wrote in his list; “rp. 
peasanl Sidorov possesses two horses, three 
cows, niiu- sheep, one enlf. ;uul tliirty-nije 
thonsnml nine hundred and nincty'serei 
Ihcs, I Jnforf ttiiiU el y he was htdrayed by 
the poliee inspector. 

Saltykov’s satire deals entirely with the 
middle class, the hi,i»h uilieials, Hui average 
odleial, and the minor puhlte servants; andhis 
hesi-known work, and one t hat has not aged 
any more than Hwift has aj«ed, is his Hisbni 
of a (Hii/ atmrdin'i the itri}ii>ial (hctimenk. 

In this lie tells of the eity of aiitptm, Pooh 
f'iV//, where the petiple were such fools that 
they were not content mitil they found some 
one to rule them who wiis stupider than they 
were themselves. The various phases Russia 
had gone tlrrough fire touched off ; the mania 
for regulations, the fornudism. the oflicial red- 
tape, the perseenfion of independent thought, 
and the oppression of original thinkers and 
writers; the niUmate iileal is that inlroducd 
by the last ruler of (Sin|a)v (the history lash 
from 1781 to 1820), of turning the country into 
bmacks and reducing every tme and every- 
thing to one level —in which the rdgirne ol 
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the period of Nifholas I if? satiri'/cd; until in 
the final picluiv, fis lino in its way as Pope’s 
close of tlu“ ihtiiciad, the stream rises, and 
refusing to be stopped by the dam, carries 
everything away. 'Phe style parodies that 
of the ancfitfnfc <'hi'oni(ders 5 and its e.hief 
intent lies not in tlu‘ sfil irizing of any particular 
events or person, hut; in the shafts of light, 
sometimes bitt er, and sonjetimes inexpressibly 
droll, it throws on the Russian system of 
administratioit and on the Russian character. 

In his Pampaduri, Saltykov dissects and 
vivisects the higher oflknal,— the big-wig,— 
and in his ski'lehes from the “Domain of 
Moderation and Accuracy,” he writes, in 
little, the ejfic of the tninor public servant— 
the man wlio is never heanl of, who is included 
ia the term of “ the rest,” but who, never- 
theless, is a cogwheel in the machinery, without 
which the hig-wigs cannot act or execute. 
No more supreme pufcc of art than this piece 
of satire exists. The typical minor official 
is drawn in all the variations of his miserable 
and pitiable species, and in all the phases 
of his ignoble and sometimes tragical career, 
with a pen dipped in scorn and stinging 
malice, not unblent with a grave pity, which 
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always exists iti the ^vork of the greatest 

satinsts Peaee to all such, hut there was 

one . . for instance— and wielded with 
terrible certainly of touch. This epic of tk 
Molokalins^ of life- tlx- tv'i>ical officials who 
cease to h(! men— was tin; story of a great 
part of the Russian po|)ulation; and in its 
essence, a fj;reat deal of it reiuains true to-day, 
■while all of it remains arlisfiea.ily enjoyable,’ 
Saltykov continued to write during the 
■whole ol his Itin<» life ills held of satire 
ranges from the days Indore serfdom to 
the epoch of the ndorrns, extends to the 
days of the Russo-Turkish War, and passes 
the frontier into the Wc'st. it is impossible 
here even to name all his works; hut there 
is one, written in the {lecline of his life, which 
has^ a solid historical as well as a rich and 
varied artistic interest. 'I’his is his Poshn- 
^ionskaya Starina; it is practically the 
history of his childhood, his upl)ringing, and 
the state of affairs which existed at that 
time, the life lived hy his parents and 
their neighbours, the landed proprietors and 
their serfs. With amazing impartiality, with- 
out exaggeration, and yet with evidences 
of deep feeling and passionate indignation, 
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all the more striking f rom being both rare and 
expressed with rciservc', lie paints on a large 
and crowded canvas the life of the masters 
and their serfs, A long gallery of men and 
women is opened to one; tragedy, comedy, 
farce, all are hm’e in fact, life— life as it was 
then in a reinoU* eorner of the country. Here 
Saltykov’s spite and malice give way to higher 
strokes of tragic irony and pity; and the 
work has dignity as w<dl as power la the 
bulk of S;dtykov’s early work there is much 
dross, much venom, and much ephemeral 
tinsel that has faded ; the stuff of this book is 
stern and enduring; its sulijeet-miitter would 
not lose a particle of interest in translation. 
The Russians have betm ungrateful towards 
Saltykov, and have betm inclined to neglect 
his work, tin' lasting element of wliich is one 
of the most, original, precious, and remarkable 
possi'ssions of Russian literature. 

The complement of Saltykov is Liisicov (or, 
as he originally called himself, StehniisJmJ). 
The elumioter of his work, its reception by 
the reading public on the one hand, and bj- 
the professional critics on the other, is one 
of the most striking object-lessons in the 
history of Russian literature and Russian 
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literary eriticiMri. Leskov has been k 
ago recogni'/.e<l by chK-atal Russia as a wS 
of the iirst rank; what is best in his work 
wh.eh IS bnfky and tmequul, has the unmistai’ 
able hall-mark of the elassies; he is viiti 

Cogoland Saltykov, and (he novelists of tit 

Iirst rank, hkhu-uted Russia is fully aware 
of this. Nobody disputes Lisskov his place, 
nor denies him his sufireme artistic talent’ 
his humour, his vividness, his colour, || 
satire, the deptli of lus feeling, the riehnes! 
of his invention. In spit e of this, there is a 
Russian writer who lias so acutely suffered 
from the didactic and partisan quality oi 
Russian criticism. 

His literary career began in 1800. Life 
Saltykov, he paints the perimi of transitioi 
that followed the epoch of f,!u> great Reforms. 
In spite of thi.s, as Ial<' as no critical 

biography, no serious work of criticism, had 
been devoted to his books. All Russia had 
read him, but literary criticism had ignored 
him. It is as if English littirary critici.sm had 
Ignored Dickens until lOOO. 

The reason of this neglect is not far tc 
seek. Saltykov was an independent thinkerj 
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lie belonged to no literury or polit ical canij); 
lib criticized the partisans of boili camps 
with equal courage ; and ilu' {(artisans could 
not and did not forgive liim. Lik<‘ Saltykov, 
Leskov saw what was going on in Russia; 
witlr }K‘nef rating insight and observation 
he realis'd the evils of t!u> old order; like 
Saltykov, he was tilled with indignation, 
and perhai>s to a greater degree tlian Saltykov, 
he Avas filled Avith pity. Hut, whereas Salty- 
kov’s work Avas {uirely destructive— -an on- 
slaught of Irrooms in the Augean stables— 
Leskov begins wliere Saltykov ends. Like 
Saltykov and like (.logoi before him, the old 
order insjdres him witli lavighter, soraetimes 
with bitter laughter, at the absurdities of the 
old regime and it s results ; but he docs not con- 
fine himself to destructive irony and sapping 
satire. Witli Pisr’.MSKY, another writer of first- 
class talent, of the saitje epoch, I^'skov was 
the first liussian novelist-— Griboyedov had 
already antieii)atecl such criticism in Gore ot 
Uma, in his delineation of Chatsky.— to have 
the courage to criticize the reformers, the 
men of t he new epoch ; and Ms criticism was 
not only negative but creative; he realized 
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that ('vcryihiiifr m„st l,e “reformed alfo 
Kother.” lit: tix-n asked himself whether® 
new men, who were ea^aijed in the task c 
ndorm, were equal to fheir task. He 
to the eonehisioii not only that they wet 
madequaf e, l,ut lliat timy wmT- setting abo« 
the business t he wron.u way. and he had tl 
eonragi' to say so. He was t h.‘ lirst Russia) 
novelist (o say he dishelii'ved in Liberal 
he believed in iaberalis.u; and 
WHS a smitmient which no Liberal in Russii 
eould ailmit then, and one which they^ 
scarcely admit now. ^ 


His criticism of tin* Liberals was creative 
and not negative, in this: tliat, instead o: 
confining liim.self to fKiinting out their weak 
ness and tht> mistnkett course I luw were taking, 
he (hd his best to point out tlu' right path, 
Dostoyevsky was Iikewis(> subjected to tlie 
same ostracism. Turgetu'v suffered from it; 
but the genius of Dostoyevsky and the art 
of lurgenev oversteppisi the limits of all 
nrriers and frontiers. ICurope acclaimed 
■am. Leskov’s criticism being more local, 
■0 ostracism, although powerless to prevent 
e popularity of his work in Russia, sue 
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ceeded for a limo in keeping him from the 
nstice of Western Europe. This barrier is now 
[being broken down. One of Leskov’s master- 
[pieces, 'I'lio Scaled Angel, was lately translated 
into English ; but h<! is one of the most difficyjj. 
authors to translnt e because he is one of the 
[most native. 

; Afar biit<‘rc‘r and mure pessimistic note is 
^heard in tlu- work (jf Ih.semsky. He attacks 
the new democracy mercilessly, and 
from any predilection towards the old. Rjg 
most imi)ort ant work, The Tronbled Sea (1862)^ 
was a terrilic onslaught on Radical Russia; 
and Pisemsky laiiil the same price for his 
pessimistic analysis as Leskov did for his 
impartiality, namely social ostracism. 

The work of Ostuovsky (1823-86) belongs 
to the hist ory of the Stage, to which he brought 
slices of «‘al life from the middle class; the 
townsmen, tlu“ minor public servants, mer- 
chants great and small, and rogues, a inilicd 
which he had observed in his youth, his father 
havingbeen an attorney to a Moscow merchant. 
Ostrovsky may be called the founder “bf 
modern Russian realistic comedy and drama. 
In sphtc of the epoch at which his plays were 

N 
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wrifft-n {Ihf tiftirs „,Hl fh,. sixti.s)^ thor. ■ 

1»' thus nnfioipatedtl 

form of ihf qmif mn.irrn drama hy .ii,. . 
s.>v<mly yvars Hi. pfa>s lioM f he sUigeiiow 
in Hussm. ail,! im-m ,.,ul .,f (!„. .stciek’rcner 
tones every sea-, mi,. They eiv e. moreover W 
the same hh-lihe impressiMu 'viielher re-Id „ 
.s.-en aeied: a,„| I hey are as interesting froa 
H tieiarv as t!iey are f,-,.,,, liistorieal or 
dramal.e pMii.f of va-H-. interesfii,o 

they HIV ml,,,s.-ly imtiunal. ami as Unssian 

Its iHH'f is, Isniifisln 

;nii,s l.rief summary of ila- .,„.eh b, 
.sill! more m,-om|,h te liian ,1 is without the 
mention of yet, another novelist, (Jitmoitovicii, 
Altiuuqrh on a lower lev,-! of art and creative 
Jimver than |*isemsU and heskov. he was 
tlu; pioneer in Hmssian lilerafmv of peasant 
literature. He anfieiputed 'I'lirgenev’s AW,. 

ami for the ih-sf time U 
Ku-ssam readers ery with sympathy over the 
annals of the peasant,. Like Tnrgen<-v, he 
Wiw a great lamlseape painter. In his 
tishermen ” he paints the peasant, and the 
artisans life, a„a j,;.. » t 

he gives a picture of the ;;ood old times- 
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replete with rich humour, aud in sharp ton- 
tfast to Saltykov’s sunless and trenchant 
etching of tlu- same periotl. Humour, the 
pathos” of the poor, hmdsciijK-— these are his 
chief qualities. 



T()t,.StUY AMI IHiSTOVKV.SKV' 

Wi'ill lol.STOV' ailtf I )<IS‘ 1 '()VKVSKY, 
conic not, only to the fun invut pillars of 
tiuuicrn Hussinn iilcratnrc ulnd, tower above 
•ill otli(*rs like two «t>Io,ssiU statues in the 
ilesert, hut to two of t he j^reatest iiyurcsintlie 
literature of the world, Itussia ims not given 
the world a universul po,l. » Shakespoare. 
a t)aiite, a (h»ethe. or a Moli.'re; for Pushkin! 
loiLSiiiiutiiif.i* liiiMl iiiNpin'il poc'i us li6 

was, lacks that peculiar greatness which 
coiupn*r,s all dcinui'eatiofe; of fn>uti<<r and 
iliffcreiice of language, ami produces work 
Which becontes a part of the universal in- 
hentunee <,f ail aatinus ; hot Uussia has given 
us two prose-writers whos.* work has done 
tins very l liing. And hid ween t hem i hey sum 
up in themselves the whoh- of the Uiissian 
«ou!. and almost the whoh‘ of th<‘ Russian 
character; 1 say 

IU(! 
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Russian character, bceatise althougb between 
torn they sum up all that is greatest, (lecpest, 
md all that is weakest in the Russian soul, 
here is perhaps uue element of the Russian 
‘^haracter, which, although llu>y umlersiood it 
fell enough, their genius forbade them to 
assess. Tf y<»i ingredients Pett^ the 

heat, Dostoyevsky’s Mwyshkin the idiot, 
;he pure fool who is wiser than the wise -anil 
he hero of Gogol’s llcvisor, lllestyakov the liar 
ffld wind-bag, you can. I think, out of these 
'lements, reconstitute any Russian who has 
iver lived. That is to say, you will find that 
ivery single Russian is compounded either of 
)ne or more; of tlu'si' elements. 

For instance, mix Peter the Great with a 
wlTicient dose of Hlestyakov, and you get 
Boris Godunov and Bakunin; leave the 
Peter the Great clement unmixed, and you 
Bazarov, and many of Gorky’s heroes ; 
ttiix it slightly with Hlestyakov, and you get 
Lermontov; let the Hlestyakov element pre- 
dominate, and you get Griboyedov s o 
chalin ; let the Mwyshkin element predominate, 
with a dose of Hlestyakov, and you get Father 
Capon; kd. it predominate without the dose 
of Hlestyakov, and you get Oblomov ; mix 
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it with a ilme of Prtrr tlir (;,vat. you.. 

Cliiit.sky^ uiid otj, Mix rll 
clciiirnts (■<nially. and y.,,, ,,,.1 Oncjri,,^ tjjg 
avcra^a' man. 1 do jml mean fha), (here are 
lu'ccssarily ull fheso fd-'nicnf s in (>v(*ry Hnssian 
but that y.iu will nm, f uiih no Hnssian in 
whom tiunv is not to in- found rillmr one or 
inoi-i' ili.-ui oiif of lliriu. 

Now. in 'rolsloy, !!„• I’. icr I 1h' (Jn ai ciemont 
(iominairs, wilh a .ioso <»f Mwy.,!,ki!i. and a 
vinsl, hut nnsui’oi'ssful as|»iralioti towards the 
cornidrto rdinriiot.-ristios of Mwyshkin; while 
in l)o.stoyt'v.sky thf Mwyslikin ftnaiominates, 
!>Iont witii a Iutv stivak of Trit-r tin- Great; 
but in nedhrr of them is IhiTc a tcyuch of 
Ille.stynkiyv. In Itiissin, it oonsf nut !y happens 
that a man in any class, b.- he a soldit-r, wiilor, 
tink<fr, tailor, rich man, poor innn, plougfnboy, 
or thief, will autitlcsdy leave his profe.ssion and 
avocation and .set ou( on the search for God 
and for trtslh. These men nn- called Bojtm- 
itaieli, Seekers after (Jod. 'Fhe one fact that 
the whole worlei knows about 'ftdsloy is that, 
■uidst of his itreat and jflorious jirtistic 
■ ■ 'tldcnly abjured Hferature ami art, 
ily possessions, and said that 
e found in working like a 
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peasant, and thus cn-aicd u serf. <if 'folsfoyisls. 
flie world then hlanK-d him ft>r inconsistency 
because he went, on wrii.in,i,% and lived as Ixdorc, 
with his family and in his own houK*. But in 
reality tluu-c was no im‘t)nsisicn<"y. bc<*anse 
there was in reality no break. Tolstoy had 
been a Boginskatrl, a seeker afi.er t ruth and 
God all his life; it was (uily tlu' luaiuu'r of 
his search wind i had ehan<fed; but the (lucst 
itself remained uueiian<>'ed ; lu' was unable, 
owing to family tics, to push his premise, s to 
tlieir logical eonelusion until just before his 
death; but push them to their logical con- 
clusion he did at the last, and he died, as we 
know, on the road to a monastery. 

Tolstoy’s manner of search was extra- 
ordinary, extraordinary because he was pro- 
vided for it with tlui eyes of an eagle which 
enabled him to see through everything; and, 
as he took nothing for granted from the day 
he began his <-areer until the day he died, he 
was always subjecting people, objects, ideas, to 
the searchlight of his vision, and testing them 
to see wludhcr they were true or not; more- 
over, he was gifted with the power of describ- 
ing what he saw during this long journey 
through the world of fact and the world of 
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ide^, whether it were the general or t 
particular, the mass or the detail, the visi„ 
the p^orama, the crowd, the portrait or t| 
r r'- 7 “ ‘he strong simpBcity of 
Homer, <md the colour and i-enlity ol 
Velasques. Tins made him one ol the Lrld 
greatest writers, and the worid's grealei 
artist in narrative action. Another peciilisrit 
ol his search was that he pursued it wiu 
eagle eyes, but with blinkers. 

his^ eof I>ostoyevsky wrote : “ I„ spite a 
lus colossal artistic talent, Tolstoy is one oi 

warmth t to- 

^ards that point. They have not t^ power 

of turning their necks to the right or to the 

_eft to see what lies on one side; to do this 

“ols^rf 

Ki they will quite 

tHey have been hitherto professing- for tliev 

are rigidly honest.” It is thi. .. u I 
on bv Ptrec 1 ! b IS this search earned 

tween bfc,? “°®‘H>assed penetration be. 
Ween bhnlers, by a man who every now and 

for ti h»dy. which accounts 

«onsri.I~“*'-'^-tra. 
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Another source of contradiction was that 
by temperament the Lucifer element pre- 
dominated in him, and the ideal he was for 
erer seckin.tf was the humility of Mwyshkin, 
the pure fool, an ideal which he could not 
reach, because he could not sufficiently humble 
himself. Tims when death overtook him, 
he was en«ra<<re<l on hi.s last and his greatest 
Foyage of diseovt'iy; and there is something 
solemn and grc'at about his having met with 
death at a sniall railway station. 

Tolstoy’s works are a long record of this 
search, and of the memories and experiences 
which he gathered on the way. There is not a 
detail, not a phase of feeling, not a shade or 
nood in his spiritual life that he has not told 
us of in his works. In his Childhood, Boyhood 
and Youth, he recreates his own childhood, 
boyhoo<i and youth, not always exactly as it 
hapj)ened in reality; there is Dichfimg as well 
as Wahrheit ; but the IMchiung is as true as 
the W akrheii, because his aim was to recreate 
the impressions he had received from his early 
surroundings. Moreover, the searchlight of 
his eyes ev<-n then fell mercilessly upon every 
thing that was unreal, sham and conventional 
As soon as he had finished with his youth, 

<6»'=r 
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oerhaps the preface Jo that unwritten %vork, 
ifliit ends when that movement was beginnmg. 
to l^f ar and Peace, he gave the world a modern 
prose epi<^, which di<l not suffer from the 
irawback that spoils most historical novels, 
lamely, that of Ixang obviously false, because 
it was foundc'd on bis own recollection of his 
parents’ rmanorics. He gives us what wc feel 
to be the %cry truth; for the first time in an 
historical novn-l, instead of saying “this is 
rery likely true,” or “ what a wonderful work 
of artistic recumstruction,” we feel that we 
were ourselves there; that we knew those 
people ; that they arc a part of our very own 
past. He paints a whole generation of people ; 
and in Pierre BcKukhov, the new landmarks 
of his own search are described. Among 
many other episodes, there is nowhere in 
literature such a true and charming picture 
of family life as that of the Rostovs, and no- 
where a more vital and charming personality 
than Natasha; a creation as living as Push- 
kin’s Tatiana, and alive with a reality even 
more convincing than Turgenev s pictures 
of women, since she is alive with a different 
kind of life; the difference being that while 
you have read in Turgenev’s books a ou 
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n<.b!.‘ iuui rKtjuisif.- vv.,.nu‘n. you are hm 
siuv ^^'hv^hvv yon havr not k^owu Natask 
voutM-lf au.l in y«„r o«is iif,.; you are m 
sure she .lofs not hc}on,u t<< Hu- Imnierlandoi 
your own imkI in wlii.-h dr.-ains and Kalita 
ur<- iniiiglfd. H'lir niul Pnnr «-clip,scs all 
oiluT lu.storirai novi-ls; if has all Stcndhapj 
mihly, anti a!! /.ola’s po-rtcr of (icalinj? with 
n-ovvds ami nuissrs. 'lak.-. for instance a 
masfurjmro su.-h as Klanh.-rf's SnlommU; 
it rnny and very likrly *it>rs Inkt- away youi 
bryafh itv thu sjdondoiir of its iaufyuage, ife 
eolotir, ami its art, but you tu-ve-r feel that, 
fven in a {Irt-ani. you bad tnki-u part in the 
life whielt is paintod Hu n-. 'J'h,- only bitol 

unreality in ifar nfid Ptntr is the tigurcof 
Napoleon, to whom 'rolsfoy was deii!«>ratelj 
unfair, AnoHier impressio*! whieh Tolsisy 
give.s UK in U'm- ttml Prntr is that man isij 
reality always the sititu-, afid that ehanjjes 
of manners are not more important tbs 
< hang<*s in fashions of elofhes, 'rhat is why 
It is not c-xtravagant to mention SalamnM 
in this connection, thie fet-!s that, if Tolstoy 
written a novel aiamt aneient IJome, w 
s oul<i hETc kiiijwii II snorr iif putririani, 
scribblers, clients, parasites, matrons, 
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courtesans, l)i-t r.cr even than wc know Cicero 
fiOTi his Ici tcTs ; we should not only feel that 
iffc know Cicero, Init that we had actually 
known him. 'J'liis very task— narndy, that of 
reconstituting' a pa^e out of Pagan liistory — 
was later to be atlcimptcd by Mere/dikovsky ; 
l)ut brilliant as liis work is, lie only at times 
aiiclby Hashes attains to Tolstoy’s jiower of 
convincing. 

iinna A'arcnijtrt a|)|K-ar<Hl in 1875-76. And 
here Tolstoy, w'ith the touch of a Velasquez and 
upon a huge canvas, paints the contemporary 
life of the upiKT classes in St. Petersburg and 
in the country. Litvin, the hero, is himself. 
Here, again, the ( ruth to nature and the reality 
is so intense and vivid that a reader unac- 
quainted witli Kussia will in reading the book 
probably not think of Russia at all, but will 
imagine the story has taken place in his own 
country, whatever that may be. He shows 
you everything from the inside, as well as 
from the outside. You feel, in the picture of 
the ra(K*s, what Anna is feeling in looking on, 
and what Vronsky is feeling in riding. Atk: 
with what reality, what mcomparable skil 
die gradual dawn of Anna’s love for Vronsky 
is dest'ribed ; how painfully real is her pompous 
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a»(i cxcrlit'iil husbiuul ; uiiil how ‘‘Very incident 
in ih'r lovo uffiur, Ijor visit, to licr child, fej 
ji{»iHsirancf ut. iho oj)«tu. when, alter having 
loft, her husbainl. shf dfiii-.s the world, her 
gradual growing irritability, <li>wu to the final 
catustroiihis bears on if the staiap of some- 
thing which must have haiijti-ucd just in that 
very way niul no other. 

Hut, as far as Tolstoy's own development 
i.s eoiu'ernetl, Levin is the most. interestni| 
figure in tlie book. This ehuraeter is iiuothei 
landmark in Tolstoy’s .seundi after truth; he 
is eoustantly putting uetiepted idea.s to the 
tost; he is haunted by tin- fear of suddai 
death, nut the physical fear of death in 
itself, hut the fear that in the face of dentil 
the whole of life may he mtainingle.ss ; a peasant 
opens a new door for hint tuid furtiishes him 
with a solution to the prubleitt to live for 
onc’.H soul ; life no Itmger seems meauiiigless, 

Thus Levin marks the stag<‘ in Tolstoy’t 
evolution of his altaiulotiing materialism and 
of seeking for tlic truth in tlie l.;hureh. But 
the Church does not satisfy him. Be rejeoti 
its dognm and its ritual; he turns to tk 
Gospel, but far from accepting it, he revises it 
He comes to the conclusion tlutt Christianits 
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has been tanglifc is mere madness, and 
the Church is u superfluous anachronism. 

another elisinge comes about, which is 
rally r<;j.far(l<Hl as the change cutting 
,oy’s life in half; in reality it is only 
'sli. righi.-about-Lui'u of a man who is 
hing for truth in blinkers. In his 
•anion, he says : “■ 1 grew to hate myself ; 
'VOW all has beet)nu' clear.” lie came to 
sre that [)ro])crt.y was the source of all 
he (U'sired literally t.o give up all he had. 
lie was not able to do. It was not that 
irank from the sacrilice at the last; but 
circumstances aiul family tics were too 
g for him. Ihit his linal flight from home 
le last days of his life shows that the 
e had never left him. 
t, was also subjected to his new standards 
buinl wanting, I)oth in his own work and 
uit of othcTK. Sliakcspeare and Beet- 
n were summarily disposed of; his own 
erpiece.s he pronounced to be worthless, 
more than anything shows the pride of 
jiin. lie coul<l admire no one, not even 
elf. He scorned the gifts which were 
i him, and the greatest gifts of the 
est men. But this landmark of Tolstoy’s 
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•■voluHon, his inminp' his lurk on (he Church 
aiul on his work, is u laft.lnmrk in Uussjui 
history as wrll as in Russian art. for faj 
loss than fliis Rus.ian thiiikrrs an<i writcK 
of hi};!» posit it, n hu.l hft-n impnsonvd aij 
rxiirtl. N'oliotiy tiai'ftt to itoicli Tolstoy. Uj 
frurlfssly affarknl all fon-.tiluliil uul.lmrity 
both spirilnnl ant! tfiup,.ral. in an cpooh J 
ivartion, aiit! surh was his pirsfigt. that 
ohiriai liiissia raisi t! no tinpcr. Ris authority 
was t«, grmt. am! this is itmliaps the fii^ 
victory of Rm Ula-rly of imlividual 
thought over olhfiai tyranny in Hussi,. 
TIutc Iiiiti hern niarlyrs in jiicnty hefore, but 
no coiu|ut‘r«rs. 

After Auftfi lol.stov, w!io 

up lilcruturc fur a time, hut for u time oniji 
nevertheless coutinum! to write ; nl, tirst he only 
wrote stories for cliihlreu ami ( heological anti 
polcnstcal patupfilets; hut in I«H« he pub- 
lished the terrihly jaiwcrfii! peasant dramai 
The Pamrs «/ ikirkimH. Later eiunc the 
Krmher fianata, the Ikath «/ ivan Itikh, and 
liesurrection, Herr the fiero Nehludov is i 
lifelesfi phantom of Tolstoy himself ; the 
c^sodfs and details haw th<* reality of 
his early work, so htia Maslova, flic heroinej 
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ibut in the squalor and misery of the prisons 
Wow® no precious balms of humanity and 
Ijve, as Dostoy(;vsky ditl ; and the book has 
jeither the sweep and epic swing of PVar and 
'ifsace, nor the satisfying completeness of 
iiftna Kairiihui. Hinei' his death, some post- 
tuinous works have; lieen |wblished, among 
them a novel, and a. play : The Living Corpse. 
He died, as he bail livi-d, still searching, and 
perhaps at the end he found the object of his 
juest, 

: Tolstoy, even more than I’ushkin, was 
looted to the soil ; all that is not of the soil 
jnything mystic or s!ij)ernatural — was totally 
alien to him. l U- was the oak which could not 
bend ; and Ix-ing, as he was, the king of realistic 
lotion, an unsurjiassed painter of pictures, 
portraits, men and t hings, a penetrating analyst 
rfthe human heart, a genius cast in a colossal 
moukl, his work, both by its substance and 
its arlislie power, exercised an influence be- 
yond his own country, affected all European 
nations, and gives him a place among the great 
creators of the, world. Tolstoy was not a rebe 
hut a heretic, a heretic not only to religion anc 
the Chur<*h, hut in philosophy, opinions, art, 
and even in food; but what the world will 
o 
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reim-mluTuf liitu arc nut iiis hiTC'li<'al theories 
but: his faithful [irartifu, wiiicli is orthodoaiji 
its (tlxHliuiHv to l iu- hii'lu'st. canons, orthodox 
as II«>miT iiml Shakespeare arc <»rtiio(los, and 
like ( heirs, one uf i he fpeal est earthly examples; 
of the nonuiil and the sane. 

Tt» say that JhisToYKvsK v is t hi* antithesis 
to 'I'olstoy, anal the sea'umi yreait {hilar of: 
Uaissian jiruse lilel'aiiure, will .sur|5ris(‘ nobody 
aiow. Haul <»iie been writintr ten yi-airs ago, 
the cx|tressam i»f saaeh am opiaaion would have 
met with an increthtlons smile ninougst the 
maij(»rity of Ktij'lish n-iaders <»f Uussiavn litera- 
ture, bar Dostoyevsky w.as jiraietieailly an- 
known satve for his t'r/waf tuul I^uiiinhn&iii 
and to hnva" <'oin|inreti hitat with Turgenev 
woiald hakva* seeiaietl saierilepiotis. Now when 
Dostoyevsky is one «tf the slaibbolethsof out 
inMUiit'Htfiiu, one enn bohliy saiy. without feat 
of Ijeinft inisunilei'slajoal, that, ais ai ereatot 
ami a forea* in Iiteralur«% Diastoyevsky is in 
anotlutr piane thi»ti thaiS «»f Ttu jjjenev, and as 
far greater than hint ns lasanairtlo <ia Vind 
is greater than Vamlyke, t»r its Waignw is 
greater than Dounoti, whih* stmte Kussiam 
consider him even infinitely greater than 
Tolstoy. us say he is his equal anii 
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complement. He is in any case, in almost 
ewv respect, his antitliesis. Tolstoy was the 
iiicariiatie'' of health, and is above all things 
»nd pre-(‘ininenl;ly the painter of the sane and 
the exirthly. DosLojawsky was an epileptic, the 
painter of the nhjiornial, of criminals, madmen, 
degenerates, mystics. 'J'olstoy led an even, 
uneventful lif<\ spt>nding the greater part of 
it in. his own country house, in the midst of 
alarjirc family. Dost.oycvsky was condemned 
to d«mt.h, served a sentence of four years’ 
hard labour in a r'onvict settlement in 
Siberia, and bcsi(U\s this spent six years in 
exile ; wlic'n he returned and started a news- 
papei% it was prohibited by the Censorship; 
a second newspajxjr which he started came to 
grief ; he underwent financial ruin ; his first 
wife, his hrot.her, and his best friend died; 
he wo,s driven abroad by debt, harassed by the 
autliorities on the one hand, and attacked by 
the li 1 xTals on tiut other ; abused and misunder- 
5 too<I, almost starving and never well, work- 
ing unchw overwhelming difficulties, always 
jrossed for time, and ill requited for his 
;oiL That was Dostoyevsky’s life. 

T(>lsU»y was a heretic; at first a materialis 
md Liicn a seeker afttr a religion of his owr 
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I)ostoy(‘Vs;ky was a jirut'li.sin.:' believer, a 
v<'hcnu'nt. ajaisHf *>f orthuduxy, and 
forfilic<t by the Saerauiciits of (lu; ChureW 
Tolstoy wiili his bntad umvlinious opinions; 
was narmw-miii'icil. Ihtsfoyevsky with hisj 
detiiiite reli«i<nis ojiiuioiis was the most; 
l)r<mil-rnimU'd man whit t u r lived. Tolstoy 
hated the supernaiond. and was alien to al! 
niysticism, I)osioy<‘Vsliy seems logetncarel 
to the unkntnvu, to w!)at lit \ beyond th 
tk-sli, than any other writer, fn Ttdstoy, th 
Peter the tireat element of the Russi® 
character prcdonunate<i ; in Dostoyevsky thit 
of Mwyshkin, the pun- foi*!. 'I'olstoy conk 
never stihinii ami hninble himself. Suhinissioi 
and Immility and resignation are Ihekcynotfi 
and mainsprings of Dostoyevsky. Tulsti^ 
<iespised art, and paiii no homage to any t 
the great names of literat lire ; and this w 
not only after the stnealled eiuuige. As ear! 
as 1862, he said that Pushkin ami Bcethove 
could not please heeanse of their absolui 
beauty. Dostoyevsky was ealholie and co 
mopolitan, ami admired the literature 
foreign countries - Racine as well as Shak 
speare, Corneille as well us HrUille.r. T1 
essence of Tolstoy is a mikgniliccnt intolcrsnt 
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The essence of Dostoyevsky is sweet reason- 
agleness. Tolstoy dreamed of giving up all he 
had to the poor, and of living like a peasant; 
Dostoyevsky had to share the hard labour 
of the lowest class of criminals. Tolstoy 
theorized on tln^ distribution of food; but 
Dostoyevsky was fed like a beggar. Tolstoy 
wrote in allluenec and at leisure, and re-wrote 
his books ; Dostoyevsky worked like a literary 
hack for his daily bread, ever pressed for time 
and ever in cryiiyg lU'cd of money. 

These contrasts arc not made in disparage- 
ment of Tolstoy, but merely to point out the 
difference between the two men and between 
tlieir eireumstanecs. Tolstoy wrote about 
himself from the beginning of his career to the 
md; nearly all his work is autobiographical, 
and he almost always depicts himself in all 
his books. VVi- know nothing of Dostoyevsky 
from his l)ooks. He was an altruist, and 
he loved others bettor than himself. 

Dostoyevsky’s first book, Poor Folk, pub- 
lished in is a descendant of Gogol’s 

story The. Cloak, and bears the influence, to 
a slight extent;, of Gogol. In this, the story 
of a minor j)ublic servant battling against 
want, and finding a ray of light in corre.spond- 
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in<j with u ffirl iilso in pour circmnstniK-s 
w!io nHiiinitfly inarric'; u ridj nii<iil(4g^^ 
man, we alrrmiy pn l all I ’"stoycvskys pecuHat 
swc<-lnt'ss: what, Stevenson ealleti ilk “lovely 
goodness," his almost intoleratde pathos, his 
love of the ilisinheriled arid of (he failures 
of life. His next liook, l.iiti rn jnnu n 
Ilottsi', has u fur more universal interest. It: 
is the record of his firisnn i xperii-nccs, wlueh'i 
is of priceless vulue. not only on account of 
its radiant moral heaiity, its perpetual dis-i 
covery of the sou! of goodness in things 6vil,! 
its human fraternity, its i-ompictc absence; 
of egotism ami pose, and its thrilling huraan! 
intert'st, hut also on account of the light it i 
throws on the Hnssian ehnraetiT, the Kussian! 
poor, an<J the Hussian peasant. 

In 1H(5($ eanie tVfwic ttjul Punixhtntnl, 
which brought Dostoyevsky fame. Thislxiok, 1 
Dostoyevsky's Mitrhtih, is so well known in 
tiui French and Kngtish t^m^lations that it 
hardly needs any eoinmenf. Dostoyevsky 
never wrote anything more t naaendous than 
the portrayal of the ungnish f hat si*et hes in the 
soul of Haskolnikov, after he has kilh'd the old 
cchani<«iilly fur<-ed.’‘ ns Fndrssot 
‘I, “ into performing th<> act, as 
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'{ lie had gone too near machinery in motion, 
U been canght by a bit of iiis clothing and 
cut to pieces.” And not only is one held 
spellbouTul by shifting liope, fear, and 

doubt and t'ach new pang that Raskolnikov 
experiences, but the souls of all the subsidiary 
characters in the book are revealed to us just 
as clearly : the Marmcladov family, the honest 
Eazumikhin, the police inspector, and the 
atmosphere of the submerged tenth in St. 
Petersburg -"the steaming smell of the city 
in the summer. There is an episode when 
Raskolnikov kneels before Sonia, the prosti- 
tute, and says to her : “ It is not before you 
I am kneeling, but before all the suffering o 
mankind.” That is what Dostoyevsky does 
himself in this and in all his books; but m 
none of them is the suffering of all mankind 
conjured up before; us in more living colours, 
and in none of them is his act of homage m 
kneeling before it more impressive. 

This book was written before the wor^s 
“psychological novel” had been invented; 
but how all the psychological novels which 
were written years later by Bourge an ^ 

others pale bedore this record written m blood 
and tears ! Cnme and Pumshmeni was fo - 
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lowed by The Idiot (1868). The idiot ii 
Mwyshkin, who has been alluded to already 
the wise fool, an epileptic, in whom irony! 
and arrogance and egoism have been anni-^ 
hilated ; and whose very simplicity causes him 
to pass unscathed through a den of evil, a 
world of liars, scoundrels, and thieves, none: 
of whom can escape the influence of his 
radiant personalit}^ He is the same with 
every one he meets, and with his unsuspicious: 
sincerity he combines the intuition of utter 
goodness, so that he can see through peopl^ 
and read their minds. In this character, 
Dostoyevsky has put all his sweetness ; it is 
not a portrait of himself, but it is a portrait 
of what he would have liked to be, and 
reflects all that is best in him. In contrast 
to Mwyshkin, Rogozhin, the merchant, is the 
incarnation of undisciplined passion, whe 
ends by killing the thing he loves, Nastasia, 
also a creature of unbridled impulses, — because 
he feels that he can never really and fully 
possess her. The catastrophe, the descriptior 
of the night after Rogozhin has killed Nastasia 
is like nothing else in literature; lifelike h 
detail and immense, in the way in which i1 
makes you listen at|the keyhole of the soul 
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immense with the immensity of a great revela- 
tfcn. The minor characters in the book are 
also all of them remarkable; one of them, 
the General’s wife, Madame Epanchin, has an 
indescribable and playful charm. 

The Idiot was followed by The Possessed, 
or Deoils, printed in 1871-72, called thus after 
the Devils in the Gospel of St. Luke, that 
left the possessed man and went into the 
swine ; the Devils in the book are the hangers- 
on of Nihilism between 1862 and 1869. The 
book anticipated the future, and in it 
Dostoyevsky created characters who were 
identically the same, and committed identi- 
cally the same crimes, as men who actually 
lived many years later in 1871, and later 
still. The whole book turns on the exploita- 
tion by an unscrupulous, ingenious, and iron- 
willed knave of the various weaknesses of a 
crowd of idealist dupes and disciples. One of 
them is a decadent, one of them is one of those 
idealists “ whom any strong idea strikes all of 
a sudden and annihilates his will, sometimes for 
ever one of them is a maniac whose single 
idea is the production of the Superman which 
he thinks will come, when it will be immaterial 
to a man whether he lives or dies, and when 
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he will be prepared to kill himself not out f 
tear but i„ „r.l..r l„ kill tuar. That maa will! 
God. Not the (lod-maii, but the Man-God, 
Ihe plan of tlie tinscn-uiiuious leader, Peter 
Verkhovensky, who w;is foumlcd on Nechaev a 
Nihilist of real life, is to mvale disorder, arid 
unud the disorder to .seize ihe authority; he 
imagines a central eoimnit.iee of which he 
pretends to be the representative, organizes 
a small local committee, and persuades his 
dupes that a network of similar small com- 
mittees exist all over Russia; his aim being 
to create them gradually, l>y persuading people 
m every plot of fresh ground that they erdst 
everywhere else. 


Thus the idea of the book was to show that 
the strength of Nihilism lay, not in high 
dogmas and theories held by a large and well 
organized society, but in t he strength of the 
will of one or two men reacting on the weakci 
herd and exploiting the strength, the weak- 
ness, and the onc-sidcdn(;.s.s of its ideals, a 
herd which was neee.ssarily weak owing to 
that very one-sidcdne.ss. In order to bind his 
disciples with a permanent bond, Verkhoven- 
s y exploits the idde fuse of suicide and the 
superman, which is held by one of his dupes, 
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to induce him to commit a crime before he 
kills himself, and thus make away with another 
Biembcr of the committee who is represented 
as being a spy. Once this is done, the whole 
committee will be jointly responsible, and 
bound to him by the ties of blood and fear. 
But Verkhovensky is not the hero of the book. 
The hero is Stavrogin, whom Verkhovensky 
regards as his trump card, because of the 
strength of his character, which leads him to 
commit the most outrageous extravagances, 
and at the same time to remain as cold as 
ice; but Verkhovensky’s whole design is shat- 
tered on Stavrogin’s character, all the murders 
already mentioned are committed, the whole 
scheme comes to nothing, the conspirators are 
discovered, and Peter escapes abroad. 

Wlien DeviU appeared in 1871, it was looked 
upon as a gross exaggeration, but real life in 
subsequent years was to produce characters 
and events of the same kind, which were more 
startling than Dostoyevsky’s fiction. The 
book is the least well-constructed of Dostoyev- 
sky’s ; the narrative is disconnected, and the 
events, incidents, and characters so crowded 
together, that the general effect is confused ; 
on the other hand, it contains isolated scenes 
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which Dostoyevsky never surpassed; and in 
its strength and in its limitations it is perhafjs 
his most characteristic work. 

From 1873-80 Dostoyevsky went back to 
journalism, and wrote his Biary of a Writer 
in which he commented on current events' 
In 1880, he united all conflicting and hostile 
parties and shades of public opinion, by the 
speech he made at the unveiling of Pushkin’s 
memorial, in one common bond of enthusiasm. 
At the end of the seventies, he returned 
to a work already begun. The Brothers 
Karamazov, which, although it remains the 
longest of his books, was never finished. It 
is the story of three brothers, Dimitri, Ivan, 
and Alyosha; their father is a cynical sen- 
sualist. The eldest brother is an undisci- 
plined, passionate character, who expiates his 
passions by suffering; the second brother is 
a materialist, the tragedy of whose inner life 
forms a greater part of the book; the third 
brother, Alyosha, is a lover of humanity, and 
a believer in God and man. He seeks a 
monastery, but his spiritual father sends him 
out into the world, to live and to suffer. He 
is to p through the furnace of the world and 
experience many trials; for the microbe of 
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lust that is in his family is dormant in him 
al^o. The book was called the History of a 
Great Sinner, and the sinner was to be Alyosha. 
But Dostoyevsky died before this part of the 
subject is even approached. 

He died in January 1881; the crowds of 
men and women of all sorts and conditions of 
life that attended his funeral, and the ex- 
tent and the sincerity of the grief manifested, 
gave it an almost mythical greatness. The 
people gave him a funeral such as few kings 
or heroes have ever had. Without fear of 
controversy or contradiction one can now say 
that Dostoyevsky’s place in Russian literature 
is at the top, equal and in the opinion of some 
superior to that of Tolstoy in greatness. He 
is also one of the greatest writers the world has 
ever produced, not because, like Tolstoy, he 
saw life steadily and saw it whole, and painted 
it with the supreme and easy art of a Velasquez ; 
nor because, like Turgenev, he wove exquisite 
pictures into musical words. Dostoyevsky 
was not an artist; his work is shapeless; his 
books are like quarries where granite and 
dross, gold and ore are mingled. He paid m 
attention to style, and yet so strong and vit? 
is his spoken word that when the Moscow .A 
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Theatre put some scenes in The Tt a 
Karamazov and Devik on the ^ 

and sometimes his words have 
that o£ woiTls, a povcr that only 

acre arc pages where Dostoyevsky «“ ' 

the anguish of the soul in the <,■! ^ 

as Wagner CaXpressod the drV • ^ ^ 

TristraL OhouM Wet, " uT “! 

other way rend. a„d nay tl.at in 

•>1 Instram, Wagner in a, “ f “ 

*y- But Dostoyevsky is „r,.„t , 

the divine message ho . ives 

not by sermonsrbnt by to, 

emanates, like a nr,',.i', i f‘’“'^tiess tliat 

cliaractcrs he creates - 

other books in the tvorhl hi, 1,,, ^ ^ 

ooly the teaching an, ,t , n ‘ « 

accent and the dk-i! g ^ 

the Gospels ““ '‘'“t “ “ 

medtarorenstom'e ““ 

ot mortal 001?;,?'™*'™"'““' " '™“ 

your spirit. ;St’:."sri‘:'“‘;i''““ 

the grave, and we stood at Go Hfet I'S 
— as we are!” m, nec, equal 

Charlotte Bronte’s spoken by 

ironies Jane JS^e, express what 
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nostovevsky’s books do. His spirit addresses 
^spint. “Be no man’s judge; humble 
love is a terrible power which effects more 
than violence. Only active love can bring 
mit faith. Love men, and do not be afraid 
of their sins; love man in his sin; love all 
the creatures of God, and pray God to make 
you cheerful. Be cheerful as children and 
as the birds.” This was Father Zosma’s 
advice to Alyosha. And that is the^gist o^ 
Dostoyevsky’s message to mankind. 

Father Zosima also says to Alyosha, will 
bring you many misfortunes, but you will be 
happy on account of them, and you will bless 
life and cause others to bless it.” Here we 
have the whole secret of Dostoyevsky’s great- 
ness. He blessed life, and he caused others 


to bless it. _ 

It is objected that his characters 

abnormal; that he deals with the diseased, 
with epileptics, neurasthenics, criminals, sensu- 
alists, madmen; but it is just this very fact 
which gives so much strength and value to 
the blessing he gave to life; it ^ ^ 
this fact that he causes others to bless life, 
because he was cast in the nethermost circle 
of life’s inferno ; he was thrown toge er wi 
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the II fuse of iiiuiiiiuity, willi tiu; worst of 
and with iiu? most unfori-uiuitt^; he saw % 
human soul on Uie rack, and h(‘ saw the vifet 
diseases that ntiliet (lie human soul; he faced 
tile evil without fear or hlinkers; and there 
in tlu' inferno, in {.he dust and ashes, he 
recognized the print of divine footsteps ’and 
the fiugianee of goodn<*ss; ht' cried fx’om the 
abyss : Hosanna to tlu* Eord, for lie is Just! ” 
and he biessetl life. It is (rue that his char- 
acters arc taken almost enlirtdy from the 
Despiml and Iltiveted, as one of his books 
was called, and often from the ranks of the 
ahnorniul ; but when a great writer wishes to 
reveal the greatest udventun's and the deeucst 
experiences which the sonl of man can undergo, 
it is in vain for him to tak(‘ the normal type; 
it has no adventures. TJie adventures of the 
soul of Fortinbras would be of no help to man- 
kind; but the adventures of llamkd are of 
help to inankinti, and the adventures of Don 
Quixote ; and neither Don Quixote nor Hamlet 
are normal types, 

Dostoyevsky wrote the tragedy of life and 
of the soul, and to do this he chose circum- 
stances as terrilie as those which unhinged 
the reason of King Lear, shook that of Hamlet, 
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and made CEdipus blind himself. His books 
raemble Greek tragedies by the magnitude 
of the spiritual adventures they set forth; 
they are unlike Greek Tragedies in the 
Christian charity and the faith and the hope 
which goes out of them; they inspire the 
reader -with courage, never with despair, 
although Dostoyevsky, face to face with the 
last extremities of evil, never seeks to hide it 
or to shun it, but merely to search for the 
soul of goodness in it. He did not search in 
: vain, and just as, when he was on his way to 
Siberia, a conversation he had with a fellow- 
prisoner inspired that fellow-prisoner with the 
feeling that he could go on living and even 
face penal servitude, so do Dostoyevsky’s 
books come to mankind as a message of hope 
from a radiant country. That is what con- 
stitutes his peculiar greatness. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SECOND AGE OF lH>F/rEY 

liiE fifties, the sixties, and the seventies 

were, all over Europe, the <.poch of Parnassian 
poetry. In Kn^rland, Tennysou was pouring 
out his “fervent and fault less melodies,” 
Matthew Arnold was playinfi his plaintive 
harp, and the ProHaphaedites were weaving 
their tapestrieti dreams; in France, Gautier 
was carving his cameos, Ranville’s Harle- 
quins and Colninbines were dancing on a 
Watteau-like stage in the silver twilight of 
Corot, Baudelaire was at work on his sombre 
bronze, Sully-Prudhomme twanged his ivory 
lyre, and I^conte de LisU' was issuing his 
golden coinage. It was, in poetry, the epoch 
of art for art's sake, 

Russian poetry did not escape the universal 
tendency ; but in Russia everything was con- 
spiring to put poetry, an<i especially that kind 
poetry, in the shade. In the first place, 
228 
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events of great magnitude were happening— 
tfee wide reforms, the emancipation of the 
serfs, the growth of Nihilism, which was the 
product of the disillusion at the result of the 
reforms : in the second place, criticism under 
the influence of Chemyshevsky, Pisarev, and 
Dobrolyubov was entirely realistic and posi- 
tivist, preaching not art for life s sake only, 
but the absolute futility of poetry; and, in 
the third place, work of the supremest kind 
was being done in narrative fiction; in the 
fourth place, no prophet-poet was forth- 
coming whose genius was great enough to 
voice national aspirations. All this tended 
to put poetry in the shade, especially as such 
poets as did exist were, with one notable 
exception, Parnassians, whose talent dwelt 
aloof from the turbid stream of life, and who 
sought to express the adventures of their 
souls, which were emotional and artistic, either 
in dreamy music or in exquisite shapes and 
colours. This neglect of verse lasted right 
up until the end of the seventies. When, how- 
ever, in the eighties, the wave of political cmis 
reached its climax and, after the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II, rolled back into a sea 
of stagnant reaction, the poets, who had been 
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hitherto neglected, and quietly singing all th 
while, were discovered once more, and tfe 
shares in poetry continued to rise as tim 
went on; thus the poets of the sixties reapei 
their due meed of appi*eciation. 

A proof of how widespread and deep thi 
neglect was is that TyuxcHEv, whose worl 
attracted no attention whatever until 1854 
and met with no wide appreciation until £ 
great deal later, was four years younger thar 
Pushkin, and a man of thirty when Goethe 
died. He went on living until 1873, and car 
be called the first of the Parnassians. Politi- 
cally, he was a Slavophile, and sang the 
resignation ” and “ long-suflering ” of the 
Russian people, which he preferred to the 
stiff-neckedness of the West. But the value 
of his work lies less in his Slavophile aspira- 
tions than in its depth of thought and lyrical 
feeling, in the contrast between the gloomy 
forebodings of his imagination and the sun- 
hke images he gives of nature. His verse is 
like a spring day, dark with ominous thunder- 
clouds, out of which a rainbow and a shaft 
of sunlight fall on a dewy orcliard and light 
It with a silvery smile. His verse is, on the 
one hand, full of foreboding and terror at the 
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nate of man and the shadow of nothingness, 
aiJd, on the other hand, it twitters like a bird 
over the freshness and sunshine of spring. 
He sings the spring again and again, and no 
Russian poet has ever sung the glory, the 
mystery, the wonder, and the terror of night 
as he has done ; his whole work is com- 
pounded of glowing pictures of nature and a 
fforld of longing and of unutterable dreams. 

The dreamy dominion of the Parnassian 
ige, on whose threshold Tyutchev stood, was 
;o be disturbed by the notes of a harsher and 
itronger music, 

Nekkasov (1821-77), Russia’s “sternest 
lainter,” and certainly one of her best, drew 
is inspiration direct from life, and sang the 
ufferings, the joys, and the life of the people, 
le is a Russian Crabbe ; nature and man are 
is subjects, but nature as the friend and foe 
f man, as a factor, the most important factor 
1 man’s life, and not as an ideal storehouse 
om which a Shelley can draw forms more 
:al than living man, nurslings of immortality, 
r a Wordsworth reap harvests of the inward 
re. He called his muse the “Muse of 
engeance and of Grief.” He is an uncom- 
'omising realist, like Cralbbe, and idealizes 
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iioihin^r ii, },is pictiirt-s of the jH-usant’s life 
Like fruhin-, ho has a (kTi) note of pathes’ 
niuJ a keen Inif ntif so niiuiito an (>ye 

laiidsi‘a|)i\ 

On tho of hiT hanii, h,- at {imos at. tains to 
imH«iuati%-i* sta>liinify ia his <h's,-rif,tion.s as 

for insfaia-c, in l,is ponn oalio.i Thv IM-mui 
i’ruiit, whore Kirt** |»’mst approaohos a peasant 
wi<i<)w wlio is aJ work in (In- winter forest 
ami fr.T/os her to <|. afh. As Daria is gra^ 
tiually fn-oziu«t.Mioatln tin- frost ot.nio.stoher 
like a warrior; ami Ihs s.-iuhlanoo amhittri- 
i>atos an- drawn in a sori.-s of spfojuiid stanzas, 
lie sings lf» her of his riohos fJiat no profusion 
can doonaiso, arwl of his kingdoni of silver and 
diansonds and pr-aiis : tiion, as shr froozos, she 
dreams of a hot .sumnior’s day, and of the rye 
harvest ami t>f the familiar songs 

Away with Ilje song she is soaring, 
hlie surr<*iiders Iter.self to its si ream, 

In tin* world there is no sueh sweet singing 
As that, whieh we hear in a dream." 

His longest ami most and»ii ictus work was 
a kind of impular «>pie. If 7m /,v Happy in 
Rmsia? written in slmrl lines whkdi have 
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the popular ring and accent. Some peasants 
st^ on a pilgrimage to find out wlio is happy 
iJ^Russia. They Hy on a magic carpet, and 
interview representatives of the different 
classes of society, the pope, the landowner, 
the peasant woman, each new interview 
producing a whole series of stories, some- 
times idyllic and sometimes tragic, and all 
showing their genius as intimate pictures of 
various phases of Russian life. Here, again, 
the analogy with Crabbe suggests itself, for 
Nekrasov’s talcs, taking into consideration the 
difference between the two countries, have a 
marked affinity, both in their subject matter, 
their variety, their stern realism, their pathos, 
their bitterness, and their observation- of 
nature, with Crabbe’s stories in verse. 

Two of Nekrasov’s long poems tell the story 
in the form of reminiscence,— and here again 
the naturalness and appropriateness of the 
diction is perfect,-of the Russian women. 
Princess Volkonsky and Princess Trubetzkoy, 
who followed their husbands, condemned to 
penal servitude for taking part in the Decem- 
brist rising, to Siberia. Here, again, Nekrasov 
strikes a note of deep and poignant pathos. 
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“ The world in shadow slipped away 
And, like a silent dream took flight, 
Like Adam, I in Eden lay 
Alone, and face to face with night.” 

He sings about the southern night amidst 
the hay ; or again about the dawn — 

“ A whisf)cr, a breath, a shiver, 

The trills of the nightingale, 

A silver light and a quiver 
And a sunlit trail. 

The glimmer of night and the shadows of 
night 

In an endless race. 

Enchanted changes, flight after flight. 

On the loved one’s face. 

The blood of the roses tingling 

In the clotids, and a gleam in the grey. 

And tears and kisses commingling — 

The Ihiwn, the Dawn, the Day ! ” 

Polonsky’s verse, in contrast to Fet’s gentle 
epicurean temperament, his delicate half- 
tones and illusive whispers, is made of sterner 
stuff; and, in contrast to Maikov’s sculptural 
lines, it is pre-eminently musical, and reflects 
a fine and charming personality. His area 
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<.f .subjects i.s wi.k ; he mn write a child’s poem 
ns transparent, and simpU‘ as Hans Andersen 
- ns in his <,*ouv*Tsatinn betwtxai the sun and 
the moon- or <-all up the “ yl,>,.y that was 
()r(‘<‘c<%” ns in the poem when his “ Aspasia” 
listens to the crowds neefuiininir Pericles, and 
waits in rapturous suspense for his return- 
sin evocation thsit, Browniny; would luive 
^ it d foi its life anil hwiuburnc for its 
sound. 

Hut neither Maikov, i'et, nor Polonsky, 
cx(|uisiie as niiudi of their writiiij^ is, produced 
smything of the eulifu-e of Nekrasov, even in 
their own province; that is to say, they were 
none of them as great in the artistic field as 
he was in his didnetic iielti. Ctanparcd with 
him, tht“y are minor jioets. 'rhere is one 
poet of this t'poeh who tloes ri\'al Nekrasov 
in another tiehl, and that is Count Alkxis 
Towtoy (l«17.7r»), who was also a Par- 
nassian and reiiitiined aloof from didactic 
literature; yet, under the pseutionyin ol 
Kuzma Prutkov, he wrote a satire, a collection 
of platitudc.s, that are household words in 
Ilussia; also a short history of Ilus.siu in 
consummately neat and witty satirical verse, 
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As well as his satires, he wrote an historical 
ticvel, Prince Serebryany, and more important 
still, a trilogy of plays, dealing with the most 
dramatic epoch of Russian history, that of 
Ivan the Terrible. The trilogy, written in 
verse, consists of the “ Death of Ivan the 
Terrible,” “The Tsar Feodor Ivanovitch” 
and “ Tsar Boris.” They are all of them 
acting plays, form part of the current classical 
repertory, and are effective, impressive and 
arresting when played on the stage. 

But it is as a poet and as a lyrical poet that 
Alexis Tolstoy is most widely known. Ver- 
satile with a versatility that recalls Pushkin, 
he writes epical ballads on Russian, Northern, 
and even Scottish themes, and dramatic 
poems on Don Juan, St. John Damascene, 
and Mary Magdalene; and, besides these, a 
whole series of personal lyrics, which are full 
of charm, tenderness, music and colour, 
harmonious in form and transparent. No 
Russian poet since Pushkin has written such 
tender love lyrics, and nobody has sung the 
Russian spring, the Russian summer, an 
the Russian autumn with such tender 
lyricism. His poem on the early spring, 
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At the lake with its shelving reaches, 

^ And the curling smoke far away. 

By the dam, with a cheerless visage 
Walks a Jew, who is ragged and sere. 

With a tlumdcr of foam and of splashing. 
The waters race over the weir. 

A boy over there is whistling 
On a hemlock flute of his make ; 

And the- wild ducks get up in a panic 
And call as they sweep from the lake. 

And near the old mill some workmen 
Avc^ sitting upon the green ground, 

With a wagon of sacks, a cart horse 
Plods past with a lazy sound. 

It all seems to me so familiar. 

Although I have never been here, 

The roof of that house out yonder, 

And the boy, and the wood, and the weir. 

And the voice of the grumbling mill-wheel. 
And that rickety bam, I know, 

I have been here and seen this already. 
And forgotten it all long ago. 
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The very same horse here was dragging 
Those sacks with the very same sounds 
And those very same workmen were sittino 
By the rickety mill on the ground. 

And that Jew, with his beard, walked pas1 
me. 

And those waters raced through the weir 
Yes, all this has happened already. 

But I cannot tell when or where.” 

The people also produced a {)oet during 
this epoch and gave Koltsov a successor, ir 
the person of Nikitin ; his themes are taker 
straight from life, and he became knowr 
through his patriotic songs written during th« 
Crimean War; but he is most successful it 
his descriptions of nature, of sunset on tb 
fields, and dawn, and the swallow’s nest ir 
the grumbling mill. Two other iioets, whosf 
work became well known later, but passer 
absolutely unnoticed in the sixties, wen 
Sluchevsky, a philosophical poet, whosf 
verse, excellent in description, suffers fron 
clumsiness in form, and Apukhtin, whos( 
collected poems and ballads, although hi 
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began to write in 1859, were not published 
until 1886. Apukhtin is a Parnassian. The 
bulk of his work, though perfect in form, is 
uninteresting ; but he wrote one or two lyrics 
which have a place in any Russian Golden 
Treasury, and his poems are largely read 
now. 

In the eighties, a reaction against the anti- 
poetical tendency set in, and poets began to 
spring up like mushrooms. Of these, the 
most popular and the most remarkable is 
Nadson (1862-87); he died when he was 
twenty-four, of consumption. Since then his 
verse has gone through twenty-one editions, 
and 110,000 copies have been sold; ten edi- 
tions were published in his own lifetime. And 
there are innumerable musical settings by 
various composers to his lyrics. His verse 
inaugurates a new epoch in Russian poetry, 
the distinguishing features of which are a 
great attention to form and technique, a 
Parnassian love of colour and shape, and a 
deep melancholy. 

Nadson sings the melancholy of youth, the 
dreams and disillusions of adolescence, and 
the hopelessness of the stagnant atmosphere 
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of reaetion to which Ik- iK-lonf^ed. This last 
fact ammnicl it, .sot,,,- Censure for ^is 
cxfraoi-diriary poptiiarity. Rut it was by no 
means its- sole cause ; his verse is not only 
cxipiisite imt. magically music-al, to an extent 
which makes the vi-rst* of otht-r poets scent 
u stuff of coarser clay, ,,,1,1 his pictures of 
natnn-, of spring, of night, ami especially of 
night in the Riviera (with a note of pas- 
sionate homc-siekness). have tlu- aromatic, 
intoxicating sweetness of syringa. Verse such 
as this, sensitive, nitra-delieate, niorbid, 
nervous, and pessimistic, is Ijound to have 
llie tiefects of its qualities, in a marked de- 
gree; one is soon inclined to have enough 
of its sultry, oispressive atnioKfilu-re, its ddi- 
<ate pc-rfume, its unrelieved gloom and its 
music, which is ru-arly always not only in 
a minor k<*y but in Iht- sanu- kev. Nobody 
was more keenly aware of this than Nudson 
himself, and one of his must lK*autifiil jioenis 
begins thus— 

“ Dear friend, I know, I know, 1 only know 
too well 

That my verse is barren of all stnmgth, and 
pale, and delicate, 
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And often just because of its debility I 

, suffer 

And often weep in secret in the silence of 
the night.” 

And in another poem he writes his apology. 
He has never used verse as a toy to chase 
tedium; the blessed gift of the singer has 
often been to him an unbearable cross, and 
he has often vowed to keep silent; but, if 
the wind blows, the iEolian harp must needs 
respond, and streams of the hills cannot help 
rushing to the valley if the sun melts the snow 
on the mountain tops. This apologia more 
than all criticism defines his gift. His tem- 
perament is an iEolian harp, which, whether 
it will or no, is sensitive to the breeze; its 
strings are few, and tuned to one key; never- 
theless some of the strains it has sobbed have 
the stamp of permanence as well as that of 
ethereal magic. 

The poets that come after Nadson belong 
to the present day; there are many, and 
they increase in number every year. The so- 
called “ decadent ” school were influenced by 
Shelley, Verlaine, and the French symbolists ; 
but there is nothing which is decadent in the 
Q 
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ordinary sense of the word in theirTverse. 
Their influence may not be last.ing,|but tW 
are factors in Russian literature,' and some 
of them, SoLOGUB, Buusov, Bataiont, and 
Ivanov, have produced work which any school 
would be §lad to claim. This is also true of 
Alexandek Bi.och, one of the tnost original 
as well as one of the most exijuisite of living 
Russian poets. 



CONCLUSION 

With the death of Turgenev and Dostoyev- 
sky, the great epoch of Russian literature 
came to an end. A period of literary as well 
as of political stagnation began, which lasted 
until the Russo-Japanese "War. This was 
followed by the revolutionary movement, 
which, in its turn, produced a literary as well 
as a political chaos, the effect of which and 
of the manifold reactions it brought about are 
still being felt. It was only natural, if one 
considers the extent and the quality of the 
productions of the preceding epoch, that the 
soil of literary Russia should require a rest. 

As it is, one can count the writers of 
prominence which the epoch of stagnation 
produced on one’s fingers — Chekhov, G-arshin, 
Korolenko, and at the end of the period 
Maxime Gorky, and apart from them, in a 
by-path of his own, Merezhkovsky. Of 
these Chekhov and Gorky tower above the 
243 
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others. Chekhov enlarged the range of Rus 
Sian Hteratnn* by painting the middle-cW, 
and the atui brought back R 

Russian lit<Tuture the note <>f humour; and 
Gorky broke altogether i’resli ground by paint 
ing the vagaboml, th.- urfisau. ihe Iramp, the 
thief, ttu: llotsuni and j<-(saiu of the big town 
and the; highway, and by |Kiin(ing in a nei? 
manner. 

(Jorky’s work eame like t hal. of Mr. Rudyard 
Kijding to Eiigland, as a, re\'e!ation. Not 
only did his subject matter opeii the doors 
on dominions undreamed of. but Ids attitude 
towards life and that of Ids heroes towards life 
seemed to be differtmt, from that, of all Russian 
novelists before his advent ; and y<d. the differ- 
ence between him and his forerunners is not 
so great as it ap|)ears at first sight. It is 
true that his rough ami reb<>llio,is heroes, in- 
stead of playing the Hamlet, or of lindingthe 
solution of life in charity and hnmilify or sub- 
mission, arc partisans of the survival of the 
fittest with a vengeanets fin* stjrvival of the 
strongest fist and the sharpest, kidfe; y<'t are 
these new heroes really so dirha-eut from the 
uncompromising type that we* have already 
seen sharing one half of the Rus.siim .stage, 
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right through the story of Russian literature, 
fro’hi Bazarov back to Peter the Great, and 
on whose existence was founded the remark 
that Peter the Great was one of the ingredients 
in the Russian character ? Put Bazarov on the 
road, or Lermontov, or even Peter the Great, 
and you get Gorky’s barefooted hero. 

Where Gorky created something absolutely 
new was in the surroundings and in the man- 
ner of life which he described, and in the way 
he described them; this is especially true of 
his treatment of nature ; for the first time in 
Russian prose literature, we get away from 
the “ orthodox ” landscape of convention, 
and we are face to face with the elements. 
We feel as if a new breath of air had entered 
into literature ; we feel as people accustomed 
to the manner in which the poets treated 
nature in England in the eighteenth century 
must have felt when Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley and Coleridge began to write. 

Chekhov worked on older lines. He de- 
scends directly from Turgenev, although his 
field is a different one. He, more than any 
other writer and better than any other writer 
painted the epoch of stagnation, when Russia 
as a Russian once said, was playing itself to 
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^ath at vindt (an older form of Bri^^A 
The tone ol his work is jrrev anfl i 
resembles, as Tolstoy sai.I, tl.;;, of a phtto 
graj) u.r, by ,ts objective realism as well as bv 
Its absence of hijrh tones; yet if Chekhov is ^ 
pIu>togru})her, he is at tlu; sam<. time a sxmrl ' 
artist, _an artist in black and white,'aST 
pessirmsm is coimtera<'te<l by two other fa^ 
tors, his sense of Immonr ami his hurnanitv 

were It not so the iaT>ression of sadness^; 

would derive from thc> sum of misery whil 
hi«_orowde<l stage of men-hants, sb.dents 
sq«.res, mnkeepers, waiters, schoohnasSl 
magistrates, popes, officials, make up betw^ 
hem, would be mtolerabh*. ,Some of Chek 
iov s most mti'resting work was written foi 

th£« Simw, ' " 

the same ^veary, amiabh-, and slack people 

stUI smJ music „f l.uiuuiiity,” Bui 
m order that the tints of Chekhnu' ,i r i 

' § » .special acting is neces^ 
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sary, in order to convey the quality of atmo- 
sphere which is his special gift. Fortunately 
he met with exactly the right technique and 
the appropriate treatment at the Art Theatre 
at Moscow. 

Chekhov died in 1904, soon after the Russo- 
Japanese War had begun. Apart from the 
main stream and tradition of Russian fiction 
and Russian prose, Merezhkovsky occupies a 
unique place, a place which lies between 
criticism and imaginative historical fiction, 
not unlike, in some respects— but very different 
in others— that which is occupied by Walter 
Pater in English fiction. His best known 
work at least his best known work m Europe, 
is a prose trilogy, “ The Death of the Gods 
(a study of Julian the apostate), The 

Resurrection of the Gods” ° 

Leonardo da Vinci), and “ The Antichrist (the 
story of Peter the Great and his son Alexis), 
which has been translated into nearly every 
European language. This trilogy is an essay 
in imaginative historical reconstitutio , 
testifies to a real and deep culture, and it js 
lit at times by flashes of 
tion which make the scenes o e ;+ is 
it is alive with suggestive thought; 
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not throuKhuuf craivitK'in^r. th,‘jv is a toud 
of Rulwcr lA'lfon «s W(*U as a foud, of (JopHig 
nn<l l>at.>r in if . Mrr,-/,hkovsky is porl.ups n.ore 
MK'crssful in his puroly rritic-al vvork.Hus IkwIcs 
on Toisfoy, f)ost.»y<.vsky mul (Jo«ol, 
aro stimulating., su^.jrostiv,.. and 

originul, than in his historical fad ioti, although 
nwllcss to say. Iiis criticism appeals (o a far 
narro\v<-r public. He is in any <-nsc one of 
tiu' most brilliant ami interesting of Russian 
tmxicrn writers, and perhaps the best known 
outside Russia. 

During the wnr. a writer of fietiem made his 
name I>y a remarkable book, tmmely KiteniN 
who in his novel. Thr Duel, gav,- a'xdvid and 
masterly picture u( the life of nn otlieer in 
the line. Kuprin has sin<-e kept the promise 
of his early work. At the same time. Lkonid 
Anorkkv came forwanl with short stories, 
play-s, a <lescription <,f war {The Did Lattnh), 
moraiitie.s, not iminflueneed by Maeterlinck, 
and a linsphl and beautiful .style in which 
pessimism seemed t.> be speaking its lust 
word. 

In IW the revoluthmary movtmient broke 
out. with its great hopes, its disillusions, its 
period of anarchy on the one hand ami repres- 
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sion on the other ; out of the chaos of events 
caaae a chaos of writing rather than literature, 
and in its turn this produced, in literature 
as well as in life, a reaction, or rather a series 
of reactions, towards symbolism, sestheticism, 
mysticism on the one hand, and towards 
materialism — not of theory but of practice— on 
the other. But since these various reactions 
are now going on, and are vitally affecting 
the present day, the revolutionary movement 
of 1905 seems the right point to take leave 
of Russian literature. In 1905 a new era 
began, and what that era will ultimately 
produce, it is too soon even to hazard a 
guess. 

Looking back over the record of Russian 
literature, the first thing which must strike 
us, if we think of the literature of other 
countries, is its comparatively short life. 
There is in Russian literature no Middle Ages, 
no Villon, no Dante, no Chaucer, no Renais- 
sance, no Grand Silcle. Literature begins 
in the nineteenth century. The second thing 
which will perhaps strike us is that, in spite 
of its being the youngest of all the litera- 
tures, it seems to be spiritually the oldest. 
In some respects it seems to have become 
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over-ripe before it reached maturity Bu* 
herein, perhaps, lies the secret of its greaW,, 
andthis may be the value of its contribution’ 
to the soul of mankiiul. It is 


“ Old in grief and very wise in tears ” • 

and its chief gift to mankind is an expression 
made with a naturalness and sincerity that 
are matchless, anil a love of reality which is 
unique, for all Russian liti-rature, whether 
in prose or verse, is rooted in reality— of that 
grief and that wisdom ; the grief and wisdom 
which come from a great heart; a heart that 
is large enough to embrace the world and to 
drown all the sorrows therein with the im^ 
mensity of its sympathy, its fraternity, its 
pity, its charity, and its love. 
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